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The Management, Administrative Profile System (MAPS) 
was developed to permit assessment of a college on three levels. The 
derailed discussion of each level is preceded by a general process 
model which identifies the specific instrumentation, available 
options, and the maior action steps associated with a particular 
level of assessment. Level "A" reveals to management and/or 
administration the degree to which individuals, departments, or the 
college as a whole are involved in any particular program; it also 
embraces cost analysis. Level "B'« has been designed to show the 
degree to which management, administration, faculty, and staff agree 
on work objectives and implementation. Level "C" is designed to Quide 
the data gathering efforts of MAPS' users and enhance the application 
of systems analysis. The primary intent of MAPS is to provide timely, 
accurate information in sufficient quantity to enable appropriate 
action. It is primarily a descriptive rather than a prescriptive 
system. This document describes the program and guides 
implementation. Illustrations and instrumentation of the model are 
appended, (Author/MJK) 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

The developed Management, Administrative Profile System 
permits the realistic assessment of three levels of abstrac- 
tion. The detailed discussion of each level is preceded by a 
general process model which identifies the specific instrumen- 
tation, available options, and the irajor action steps 
associated with a particular level of assessment. 

The primary intent of the Management, Administrative 
Profile System (MAPS) is to provide designated managers and 
administrators with timely, accurate information, in suffi- 
cient quantity to enable them to take appropriate problem- 
oriented action. 

The MAPS is not a panacea. Rather, it is a systematic 
process for highlighting the strengths and weaknesses of 
institutions in a manner calculated to minimize individual 
threat. It is pr-marly a descriptive, as opposed to prescrip- 
tive, system. The manner in which A!^S is implemented is 
directly proportional to its value as a descriptive tool. 

At this juncture it might well serve our purposes to de- 
fine "level" of assessment as employed in this monograph. The 
term refers to broad categories of information which describe 
particular segments of the college. When these categories are 
brought togcuher through analysis they form a complete manage- 
ment or administrative profile of the college, program, sub- 
program, or element. The term has no relationship to the 
institution's organizational hierarchy or to the degree of 
difficulty associated with implementation. In addition, design 
considerations dictate flexibility; hence, the developed levels 



of applications afford the president alternatives. For 
instance, a problem dealing with costs would indicate a Level 
"A" assessment; or a suspected communications breakdown would 
indicate Level "B"; or consistent procedural errors might indi- 
cate Level "C". A problem of greater magnitude — such as col- 
lective bargaining--might indicate the preparation of a complete 
profile depicting work-loads, productivity levels, etc. Then 
the particular problems and the president's desires dictate 
how much or all of the Management, Administrative Profile 
System is used at any one time. 
A. The Level "A" Assessment 

The purposo of this assessment is to reveal to 
management and/or administration the degree to which 
individuals, departments, or the college, as a whole, 
is involved in the program areas adopted by the 
Florida State Department of Education. In addition, 
the using college will be able to ascertain relative 
costs pursuant to the degree of participation. 

The scope of cost-coverage embraced by Level "A" 
entails much more than instructional costs, which to 
a great degree are currently available, as it permits 
the highlighting cf those cost factors associated 
with report preparation (ADP or non-ADP) , specific 
maintenance activities, formal and informal counsel- 
ing, committee actions, and various clerical activi- 
ties . 

The execution of a Level "A" Assessment enhances 
the college's ability to respond to questions, such 



ass Kiiat does he do besiaes teach "X" number of classes; 
What does that report cost? How many people/hours are 
wa devoting to that program/sub-programs/element? How 
much are we spending for the filing and retrieving of 
papers/doc'.\ments/reports? What is our productivity index 
for course/ dapartment/major area/degree in comparison 
with others? (Theso questions are intended to be 
ind>,cative rather than inclusive) . 
The Level 'B" Assessment 

The instrumentation for executing this assessment 
procedure has been designed to reveal the degree to 
which management, administration, faculty, and staff are 
in agreement. The focus is on the manner in which the 
institution determines the work that should be done, 
the adequacy of the organizational pattern to accom- 
plish the work, the adequacy and processes for financing 
the work, and what decisions are made by whom to complete 
the work. 

The Level "C" Assessment 

The instrumentation associated with Level "C" has 
been designed to guide the data gathering efforts of 
MAPS's users a»id enhance the application of systems 
analysis . 

Figure 1-1 depicts one model of how the seven 
modules generated by the Needj Assessment Project could 
be integrated to guide management action on a continuing 
basis . 



Management and The Assessment Problem 
1) The Management Cycle 

Both the requirement for needs assessment and 
tiie process characterizing it are receiving in- 
creased attention across the nation, with state 
and federal legislation for funding providing a 
good deal of the initial impetus. 

Numerous approaches have been utilized to 
determine educational needs, ranging from infor- 
mal questioning of faculty and personnel as to 
what they t.hink the needs are through development 
of formal questionnaires aimed at the institution's 
total constituency, and/or the gathering of emperi- 
cal student performance data. 

The identification of needs is basically a 
discrepancy analysis that facilitates management's 
ability to accurately describe the tv;o polar posi- 
tions of ; 

VJhere are we now? 

Where should we be? 
and thus specifies the measurable distance between 
the poles. It is crucial to the success of action 
designs that the data describing these poles be as 
valid and representative as possible. 

The specification of action designed to 'nove an 
organization toward zero discrepancy is more 
commonly referred to aa the planning process. This 



process demands top-level management involvement 
because the output, or product, will produce the 
goals, priorities, and objectives (GPO's) which, if 
achieved, will yield zero discrepancy. 

Planning, within the context of this monograph, 
does not include the identification and sequencing 
of specific work activities necessary to the ac- 
complishment of any particular GPO. Rather, it in- 
volves managerial action that directs at least the 
following take place: 

Collection of rel(>vant and timely data; 
Consolidation and display of collected data in 
a manner conducive to managerial decision- 
making ; 

Concensus, to the extent possible, that the 
developed position statements accurately 
address the question of "where are we now?"; 
Matching of developed planning scenarios 
(information consolidated from various publics 
describing "where should we be?") with current 
position statements; 

Analysis and written description of any dis- 
crepancy, or gap, between what is and what 
should be; 

Identification of alternative sets of GPO's 
which will permit the achievement of zero dis- 
crepancy ; 

Identification of all controls and constraints 



(social, economic, legal, political, technolog- 
ical, and enviror mental) that impact each set of 
GPO's; and 

Selection of the most appropriate set of GPO's. 

Of the eight steps identified, the essence of 
management planning is embodied in the last step and 
therefore, is the only one that sshould not be dele- 
gated. 

Needless to say, the degree of success experi- 
enced by social institutions in executing the afore- 
mentioned eight steps has been contingent upon many 
variables. 

It is precisely these situational variables that 
create problems for management practitioners in the 
accomplishment of management (as opposed to adminis- 
trative) responsibilities. These management respon- 
sibilities are defined as: 

Assessment . For purposes of clarity, this 

responsibility will be divided into two parts; 

internal and external: 

a. Internal assessment focuses on the collection, 
aggregation, and reporting cf information use- 
ful to management in determining "what is being 
done", "is it legal", "what does it cost", "how 
many people arc involved", ='who is available 
for special assignment." 

b. External assessment focuses on students, the 
community (to include faculty and staff) , 
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businesses, etc., that can serve as effective 
information inputs to the college for pur- 
poses of better defining the college's service 
role. Basically, internal assessment deals 
with resources; how they are being consumed 
and the pinpointing of surpluses. External 
assessment keeps management informed as to 
the changing needs of the community. Together 
they are indicators of what needs to be done 
and what management has at it's disposal to 
accomplish the job; 
Planning. The selection from available alterna- 
tives of the most appropriate set of goals, 
priorities, and objectives given particular social, 
economic, legal, political, technological, and 
environmental impacts 

Policy Development . The formal pinpointing of 
accountability and the establishment of a work 
environment conductive to achievement; 
Communication . In addition to the normal defi- 
nition ascribed to this term (e.g., bi-directional 
continuous flow of inf orma'-.ion) , the requirement 
for identifying the most practical method of en- 
suring new or modified policy statements are, in 
fact, brought to the attention of governed person- 
nel. This forces management consideration of 
impact, time-frames, and depending upon the magni- 
tude, selection of the most appropriate training 



or orientation vehicle. The bi-directional 
characteristic also includes various actions by 
management, e.g., review and approval of lower- 
level action plans, review and approval of 
budgets, requests for exception, etc. 
Evaluation . Management has determined what 
should be accomplished in terms of broad GPO's; 
created a legal framework for change; communi- 
cated the reasons for change; and elicited 
cooperation through orientation/training ses- 
sions and involved operations-level people in 
the identification, sequencing, and budgeting 
of work activities for which they are account- 
able. Evaluation, then becomes morely a matter 
of determining the degree to which operations- 
level people achieved what was required. 
The above responsibilities are cyclical in 
nature and can never be considered as final actions. 
Each cycle completion will result in the expansion 
of management's experience-base and, therefore, 
their individual and collective abilities to tailor 
the referenced generic management responsibilities 
to their management style and institutional climate. 

In any organization, formal, informal, quasi- 
governmental or other, it is management's mandate co 
bring to fruition those major intended consequences 
that it has identified for itself. To this end, 
management must ensure that the organizational 
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structure is capable of responding to dynamic needs 
of the serviced clientele. Additionally, the per- 
ception of management, administration, faculty and 
staff as to what is required (GPO's) must be 
brought into ctmgruence. 

Basically, the need for management of adminis- 
trative (distinct from management in that adminis- 
tration focuses on the day-to-day operational 
problems of programming, budgeting, o::ganizing, 
staffing, controlling, accounting, and reporting) 
action is contingent upon the degree to which a 
determination can be made as to what is going on 
now and matching this against what should be taking 
place. The gap, if any, indicates the kind and 
amount of action needed--in effect, this is the 
matching of promises with actual (as distinct from 
perceived) performance. 

The problem, to this point in time has been the 
availability of suitable instrumentation for deter- 
mining precisely what is going on! 
2) Some Methods for Determining Management Needs 

The tool most generally employed to determine 
the level of performance has been a statement, pre- 
ferably written, which describes the conditions 
which will exist when the job or objective, is being 
discharged properly. Every objective has a standard. 
However, this standard is very often only in the 
subordinate's head. Lucky are those subordinates 
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who have at least been told what the current standard 
is. Extremely fortunate are those who actually have 
been given a copy of the objective. Where no written 
objectives and standards of performance exist there 
may be, in fact, conflicting objectives: the one 
the superordinate perceived and thus thinks is being 
pursued; and the one the subordinate perceived and is 
actually pursuing. Needless to say, these "objec- 
tives" may not be the same. 

Practitioner's have developed many methods of 
determining the need for management or administra- 
tive action. Each has its strengths, each its 
weaknesses; each can be tailored to meet a specific 
situation; and each may be used singly or in combina- 
tion. An in-depth discusssion of these methods is 
beyond the scope of this monograph; however, it was 
felt that those methods having the greatest transfer 
value to the Management, Administrative Profile 
System would add background and clarity to later 
discussions. For this reason the following tradi- 
tional methods for determining management or 
administrative action are presented. 

Analysis of an Activity (Process, Job, Operation) . 
One way to increase productivity is to keep to a 
minimum the number of steps which must be taken 
to produce a product or service, then make sure 
each step is exei:uted with the least amount of 
required resources. The procedure is relatively 
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straightforward: gather the data, analyze the 
data, develop options for accomplishment of the 
activity, and select the one that best addresses 
the constraints of time, cost, performance, and 
reliability, identify new or modified skills and 
knowledge, and design or contract for skills and 
knowledge training. 

Analysis of Problems . Clues to trigger manage- 
ment or administrative action can come from an 
operating problem. The problem may have emerged 
in part because an individual or a group did not 
know enough, did not have enough skill or did 
not have the necessary training (as mentioned 
earlier as the supervisors standard and the subor- 
dinates standard) to successfully handle the problem. 
Analysis of Behavior . Clues to needed action 
can also come from an analysis of atypical be- 
havior by individuals or groups. Chronic 
absence, spoilage of work, carelessness, acci- 
dents, irritability, contentiousness, resistance 
to direction, resentment toward instructions/ 
authority, etc., arc symptons of conditions 
which may call for corrective action. A mana- 
ger, for instance, may need to be a better 
planner or communicator. 

Analysis of an Organization . Poor organization 
can affect individual and group performance. 
(Failure to meet goals, confusod planning, 
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sloppy delegating, weak discipline, capricious 
rewarding, unclear goals, absence of written 
standards of performance, favoritism, uneven 
work loak, etc., can lead to low morale and 
marginal organizational performance. The pre- 
sence of these or other weaknesses can produce 
some of the patterns of individual and group 
behavior listed above. An analysis of these 
weaknesses can produce indications for 
management/administrative action. 
Interview s . A management/administrator may 
"feel" action of a specific nature is needed 
in a particular organizational unit. To sub- 
stantuate this feeling he needs information. 
He arranges a formal meeting with appropriate 
individuals and through the utilization of 
previously prepared interview forms he gathers 
the necessary data for analysis, other typos 
of interviews (employment, transfer, promotion, 
etc.) can be utilized in an organization sot- 
ting. One which is extremoly helpful is tho 
exit interview. During this "last talk", a 
person leaving the organization is in a position 
to suggest how things could be better. Somo of 
these things may point directly to policy 
ciiancjos, organizational cl angc:; , etc. 
Research . Most institutions conduct some typo 
of research as part of their on-going activities. 



Results may produce new policieu, procedures, 
techniques, or organizational structures. As 
these new assets or strategies are phased into 
the organization's planning, implications for 
training and development emerge. The management 
practitioner, as one of the planning group, re- 
cognizes these implications and begins appro- 
priate action. 

Self-analysis . Most people constantly evaluate 
themselves. They want to do their best. They 
set high standards for themselves. They are 
critical of their performance against these 
standards. They "know" what they need in the 
way of additional resources, knowledge, skill, 
or insight. Given an opportunity to express 
these thoughts, as through em organizational 
program of formal periodic self-appraisal for 
growth purposes, they give direct clues to 
organizational climate and employee satisfac- 
tion. Where a number of individuals have this 
opportunity, a summary of their statements can 
reveal organizational needs. 

Surveys . Surveys can be uued to take inventory 
of operations, advanced planning, etc. Like 
studies, surveys can be delimited to a part of 
the organization, or cnn be organization-wide. 
They can be focused on a single activity, or 
beamed at a function or program. Like studies, 



they are mounted only after a felt need exists 
for the information they will produce. Surveys, 
as a rule are costly to implement. Part of the 
findings of a survey can identify college needs. 
Surveys often are one step in a study sequence. 
The foregoing gives some indication as to the 
magnitude of the assessment problem. Everyone seems 
to agree that it would be done; however, what 
method should be used? If not one method, what con- 
stitutes the best mix? These questions, as well as 
many others, must be resolved by management based 
on their individual and collective experience-bases 
and intuitive judgment. We have not even touched on 
the multiple problems associated with displaying, 
analyzing, and initiating action as a result of 
employing one or more of the identified "finding 
out" methods. 

Thus management's attempts at achieving zero 
discrepancy have been hamstrung by the lack of 
precise instrumentation and procedures that would 
ensure a tlraely, accurate flow of information in 
sufficient quantity to enhance the decision-making 
process. Ideally, this instrumentation would: 
Permit the gathering of designated data 
throughout the institution from a single 
department (e.g., budgeting, travel, pur- 
chasing, or personnel), or from a par- 
ticular level of administration (e.g., 
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vice president, deans, etc.); 

Facilitate the consolidation of collected data 
for purposes of conversion to meaningful, single- 
page, decision-oriented information; 
Facilitate the analysis process by highlighting 
specific noeds of problem areas; 
Facilitate the analysis process by showing all 
"points of impact" associated with the identi- 
fied need or problem; 

Facilitate the analysis process through identi- 
fication of influencing controls, constraints, 
overlaps (duplication) of authority, accountabil- 
ity, and/or products; 

Facilitate the analysis process by pinpointing 
major . ost factors associated with the genera- 
tion of institutional programs — instruction, 
data processing, maintenance, administration, 
etc. ; 

Facilitate the analysis process by assisting in 
the development of options for meeting the iden- 
tified needs or problems; 

Facilitate "full disclosure" presentation of 
options for management selection; and 
Facilitate administrative control over the 
selected solution's design, development, imple- 
mentation, and evaluation stages. 
As the above characteristics of "ideal instru- 
mentation" indicate, the manaqcnent responsibilities 
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cf assessment and planning are a great deal more 
complex than merely selecting a "finding out" tool. 

In summary this chapter has addressed the pro- 
blems of determining what action is required of the 
management or adi.-jinistrative teams and, in so doing, 
has discussed eight rf the conventional methods 
employed b'j practitioner^'. Additionally, the com- 
plecity of the assessment problem v/as highlighted 
and the characteristics of "ideal instrumentation" 
were identified. 

Throughout this chapter the guiding philosophy 
has been that management practitioners must avail 
themselves of the best possible diagnostic tools. 
As in medicine, the specific disease must be iden- 
tified before effective treatment can begin. In a 
management context, progress can only be made by 
first determining your exact position relevant to 
any constituency group, policy, process, or product 
and then comparing this position with where you 
thought you were or where you must strive to be. 
Therein lies the basic problem — the precise answer 
to the question: "where are wj now?" 

The conventiinal approaches to the assessment 
problem all have a common shortcoming. They all 
assume the practitioner has a broad experience 
base. He supposedly has the requisite skills to 
select the most appropriate technique for assess- 
ment, design the necessary data gathering 
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instruments, analyze the results of data collection, 
isolate the problem, and rewonunend or implement a 
practical solution. 

It has been the explicit intention of this chap- 
ter to develop the a^jsessment problem as the single 
most important responsibility of the management 
team for it is only through an effective assess- 
ment process that management and the administration 
can move from decision-making predicated on one crises 
crises after another to a planned, programmed, and 
budgeted work environment conducive to goal- 
congruence. 

Systems Approach and the Assessment Problem: An Overview 

System is defined in the dictionary as "an assem- 
blage of objects united by some form of regular inter- 
action or interdependence; an organic or organized whole; 
as the solar system." 

The dictionary definition is a good introduction to 
a discussion of systems. However, it is not a sufficient 
explanation of the rather special meaning of the term 
as it is used in this report. Although this special 
meaning is not in conflict with common usage, it is 
nevertheless different and rather specific. 

The special meaning of the term systems and such 
related terms as systems concept, systems approach, and 
systems analysis emerged during and after World VJar II 
as a result of research and development in problem solv- 
ing, efficiency analysis, and, most significantly, the 



development of complex man-machine aystems (the computer, 
military weapons systems, etc.). The prime lesson 
learned during these research and development activities 
was that the specific mission or purpose of a planned 
system must be identified prior to the assignment of 
development of the component parts, Henry Ford was the 
first to recognize the process as being systems analysis. 
It is the system as a whole, and not its parts separately, 
that must be planned, designed, developed, installed, 
and managed. What is of paramount significance is not 
how the .-.ndi vidua 1 components functior. separately ^ but 
the way they interact and are integrated into the system 
for the purpose of achieving the goal of the system, 
(In Ford's case, the Model T) . 

Generalizing from the above, syst<sms can be defined 
as deliberately designed synthetic organisms, comprised 
of interrelated and interacting components which are 
employed to function in an integrated fashion to attain 
predetermined purposes. 

Systems surround us everywhere. The United States 
Office of Education views the sum total of all educa- 
tional effort o' all the fifty states as comprising the 
National Educational System, The State Department of 
Education, State of Florida, has a somewhat more re- 
stricted view in that its primary concern is the 
Florida Educational System. Valencia devotes onerqies to 
the maintenance of a physically smaller, but functional- 
ly identical, system — the Valencia Conmmnity Collc«jo. 
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Each of the deans devote energies to the maintenance of 
even smaller but, again, functionally identical system. 
One instructor and a group of stuaents engaged in 
teaching-learning interaction for the purpose of achiev- 
ing some goal constitutes a system. 

Thus we see that systems analysis or the systems 
approach, at least from the standpoint of the instruc- 
tor, is not really new. He has always formally (written) 
or informally (intuitively) identified goals and sched- 
uled activities so that the students achieved profes- 
sional growth. 

From the definition and the above example, then 
cannot each one of us cite some occasion that we have 
performed systems analysis? As with mo^^t "new", 
"innovative" techniques, once we penetrate the veneer 
of esoteric labels, it is not really that new. We just 
could not understand the jargon I 

It is not intended to oversimplify an extremely 
valuable tool in the manager's arsenal of assossmunt 
techniques, nor imply that everyone is an accomplished 
systems analyst. However, it is hoped that some mis- 
understandings about the systems cJi^proach being merely 
a fad have been dispelled. 

There are three main aspects to any system — purposf, 
process, and content. The first aspect is thut systems 
have purpose. Systems are con.struct(.«d from p.irts or 
components, and the sum of these is thv content of th<' 
system. The content of a system is orcianizod for i\u; 
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accomplishment of a specific purpose. The operations 
and functions in which components are engaged in order 
to accomplish the purpose of the system add up to tho 
process of the system. 

Systems thus have purpose, process, and content. 
The sequence of purpose, process, and content is impor- 
tant because it implies priorities. Systems can be 
identified by their purpose. Purpose tells us what has 
to be done? it determines the processes that have to 
be undertaken. The content, the parts that comprise 
the system, is selected for ability to accomplish the 
processes required in order to achieve the purpose of 
the system. 

If a system is to maintain itself, and thus persist 
in time, it is essential that it ensure the adequacy 
of its output (accountability) . In order to ensure 
such adequacy, the system has to provide for a continu- 
ous external assessment of its output and provide for 
feedback of the results of this assessment back into 
the system. This so-called "feedback" provides the 
basis for the system to adjust to the dynamic, and 
sometimes hostile, environment within which the system 
operates . 

There is also a second way in which a system must 
be able to adjust to its environment. The environment 
imposes various constraint: and contml s--lcqa 1 , 
financial, political, and social. Tho current litera- 
ture provides tixccllcnt examples. There arc demands 
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from various publics that the educational process ire 
changed to accommodate performance contracting, account- 
ability, more equitable distribution of finances, 
individualized instruction, increasing faculty militancy, 
collective bargaining, etc. 

Third, a system must be sensitive to the dynamic 
needs and purposes of its environment (the City of 
Orlando, Orange County, the State of Florida, the Nation, 
and the various publics comprising these entities) . 
The larger purpose (s) of the environment influences and 
ultimately determines the iiurpose of its (the environ- 
ment's) component systems. Thus, Valencia Community 
College must continuously assess these larger purposes 
and stand ready to adjust or defend its purpose, pro- 
cess, and content. 

Banathy provides us with a comprehensive definition 
of systems. He says: 

Systems are assemblages of parts that are 
designed and built by man into organized 
whole<j for the attainment of specific 
purposes . The purpose of a system is 
realized through processes in which 
interacting components of the system emerge 
in order to produce a predetermined output. 
Purpose determines the process required, 
and the process will imply the kinds of 
components that will make up the system. 
A system receives its purpose, its input, 
its resources, and its constraints from 
its environment. In order to maintain 
itself, a system has to produce an output 
which satisfies the environment. 

With Banathy 's assistance, it is now possible to 

formulate an approach to sv itematically and continuously 

focus attention on the complex problems associated with 
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assessment, planning, policy development, communication 
and evaluation. We can think in terms of identified 
purposes for the Valencia Community College System as a 
whole, or in terms of one academic year, one discipline 
area or even one class session, one report (automated 
or manually prepared), or... any desired activity that 
may cut across the entire college. We can pose ques- 
tions, such as, "What exactly is the purpose of the 
expenditure of "X" amount of scarce resources (time 
and money)?"; "Who is involved and to what degree?"; 
"Is the expenditure legal in terms of legislation and/ 
or policy?" 

Certainly before we can discuss cost factors, 
personnel, time-frames, legality, etc., we should give 
considerable thought and energy to precisely defining 
what it is we are about. In print, the previous state- 
ment seems so elementary that one might wonder why 
^space was afforded. The reader can provide his own 
answer by answering this question: Can you identify 
the precise purpose of your program or function area 
(as defined by the Florida PPBS Guidelines) in terms 
of how it contributes to the accomplishment of the 
Valencia Community College System's purpose (s) . 

Now we get to the heart of the systems approach. 
It is not sufficient to simply identify p.irpose, 
process, and content — these system aspects are con- 
stantly interacting and, in theory at least, channelled 
toward the same end. From real-life experiences however 



we realize that all "systems" (organxzations, institu- 
tions, governments, and military establishments) are 
comprised of dysfunctional as well as functional ele- 
ments. The systems approach is merely one technique 
that facilitates internal assessment and forces think- 
ing about how the elements comprising one of the major 
aspects impact on and interact with all other elements. 
In short, the systems approach enables management to 
isolate dysifunctional elements, modify or eliminate 
them and observe new impacts through graphic represen- 
tatives as opposed to costly operational observations. 

Once the conflict of purposes has been resolved, 
all programs, sub-programs, elements, and interim 
products can be explained and classified as to sup- 
portive or non- supportive contribution and we can 
proceed in the same analytical frame to ensure both 
process and content, to include their elements, and to 
be positive in their contribution to Valencia's goals 
(purpose) . 

C. Systems Approach- -Practical Applications for Valencia 
The word "practical" points mainly to something of 
proven effectiveness. It focuses on what can be 
produced, created, built, or put into effect and eli- 
minates notions of mere occurrence of likelihood. 

In the previous chapter the systems approach was 
demonstrated to have proven effectiveness — after all, 
educators have been using the basic technique since 
Socrates and Plato--and it can be put into effect at 
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Valencia to develop meaningful and flexible management/ 
administration guides. Meaningful in the sense that 
they will convey a longitudinal view of purpose, process, 
and content. Flexible in the sense that the manager/ 
administrator is still free to exploit targets of op- 
portunity, or adjust to dynamic environmental forces. 

If something is to be put into effect there must 
exist a rationale and a plan of action. This chapter 
will develop the rationale and a skeleton plan. It is 
felt that the Valencia Management Team must be involved 
to a depth that ensures their identification and sui.- 
port. Addressing these key areas, then, this chapter 
has been organized for discussion of the following 
topics: Rationale; Toward Goal Congruence; Organiza- 
tional Structure; and the MAPS as a Change Agent. 
1) Rationale 

Why should Valencia Community College move 
from traditional methods of needs assessment 
(incernal or external) to a process that appears 
to be more time-consuming, complicated, and on 
the surface, at least, seems to offer the same 
end-result only in a different format? 

The ultimate answer, of course, rests with the 
management of Valencia Community College. But the 
following advantages seem to dictate adoption of 
the systems approach as manifested in the developed 
Management/Administrative Profile System (MAPS) : 
Operationally tested instrumentation which 



is fully compatible with Florida's Program 

Budgeting System (FPBS) ; 

Data collection I data display, and data analy- 
sis instrumentation and procedures to enable 
smooth transition to Florida's PBS; 
Ability to pinpoint decision-centers, bottle- 
necks, voids, overlapping authority, and the 
degree to which actual practive matches legis- 
lative or policy intent; and the 
Ability to instantly identify the cost factors 
associated with a particular activity or group 
of activities forming a program (this goes 
beyond instruction costs as it also embraces 
data processing, maintenance, clerical assis- 
tance, and administrative support). 
The recommended MAP System, in concert with the 
adopted FPBS, provides Valencia Community College 
with an opportnnity to operationalize a management 
and administrative climate conducive to the devel- 
opment of an esprit de corps second to none. 
Technical Overview. 

The systems approach has been defined as, 
"common sense by design." However, there exists a 
great deal of confusion because of the technical 
jargon explosion — systems adjustment, systems 
view, systems approach, systems analysis, systems 
design, systems development, ad infinitum. 

This chapter will attempt to break down the 



artificial jargon barrier by showing how these 
commonly employed terms interface, one to the other, 
and thus permit a return to the more practical 
definition of "common sense by design". 

System Adjustment . In Valencia's case, the 
coimunities of Orlando and Orange County, the State 
of Florida, and to a degree the Federal Government 
evaluates (formally or informally) Valencia's pro- 
ducts (student services, reports, etc.). On the 
basis of the recipients perception regarding the 
standards of performance expected of a product, 
acceptance or rejection of that product occurs. 
These are the extremes of the performance scale 
and generally are not achieved v;ithin the full 
context of their meaning. The range between these 
poles can be as large or small as the user 
(Valencia) desires. A procedure is required that 
enabled the user to sample and ascertain the 
degree of acceptance or rejection on a continuous 
basis which, in effect, becomes an "early warning 
system". This process is more accurately referred 
to as "feedback" and, as indicated, the result can 
be negative or positive. 

Feedbcvck, however, is not system adjustment. 
It is the enabling information base that should 
triqger management or administrative action. Tlic 
action that is taken will result in some adjustment 
in purpose, process, or content. In come cases 
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"action" takes the form of a decision to gather 
more information concerning some facet of the feed- 
back—but someone, somewhere must adjust to this 
change in the normal process. 

Systems view . A special way of vievin'^ things 
that requires the search for specific purposes of 
the entity under study; the identification of 
structure and relationships; the examination of 
methods of maximizing the interaction of the parts; 
and the highlighting of those parts or processes 
that are non-contributing (passive) or contributing 
in a negative manner. 

The systems view calls for some fundamental 
changes in the way studies are organized and con- 
ducted. The traditional approach to inquiry 
normally begins by defining: (1) "What is it?"; 
(2) "What does it do?"; and (3) "What is it for?". 
Unfortunately Lhe process tends to terminate v;ith 
the identification of "What is it?". 

VJhen discussing education, most individuals 
can accurately define schools, facilities, books, 
etc. However, the same individuals become some- 
what less precise when describing what education 
does. A greater barrier to communication presents 
itself when responding to the question: ;;hat is 
education (or a particular course) for? 

The systems view then simply changes th€^ 
priorities of inquiry and directs initial cnercjies 
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at determining what a particular thing, system, 
course, report, etc, is for. This requires a 
detailed, specific definition of purpose, and it 
is only through this definitive step that one can 
identify precisely what has to be accomplished, by 
whom, and what order. 

Systems approach . Suffice to say that the 
systems approach is merely an application of the 
previously discussed systems view to human en- 
deavors . 

Systems analysis . A three-phase technique of 
investigation that employs the systems approach to 
the collection of appropriate data; display of this 
data in a graphical format using system symbols; 
and analysis of the displayed data for purposes of 
improvement. 

Systems design, development . These applications 
of systems thinking differ more in degree than in 
technique. The design process normally follows 
analysis and incorporates the reconunendations of 
systems analysts' (practitioners' of the system ap- 
proach) for improving the efficienty or effective- 
ness of a current or proposed procedure (budgeting, 
travel requests, purchasing, etc.). 

System development follows system design and 
entails Ihc actual development and testing of all 
supportive materials (to include training and 
orientation) . Implementation of the designed and 
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developed system is not included and therefore, 
should be costed and controlled separately. 
Applications Overview 

Systems analysis is a technique which can be 
defined as the taking apart of something (either 
an entire system or any of its interrelated sub- 
systems) in orde'ir to understand its nature and 
scope. It is the process of looking at complex 
problems which interrelate the systems approach 
and the traditional planning process. 

One of the tools used in systems analysis is 
a thru-put or flow chart which depicts pictorially 
the units and/or individuals responsible for 
specific activities, the documents which are in- 
volved, where document copies are stored, and the 
interaction among various units and/or individuals. 
The thru-put chart is an invaluable tool which will 
enable a manager to identify problem areas in a 
troublesome system and to ascertain what functions 
his employees are performing. Through following 
the document and/or information flow on the chart, 
an individual manager can ascertain who is 
actually making the decisions, whore the informa- 
tion is stored, if there is duplication of effort 
and files, if the work is accomplished according 
to established organization policies and operat- 
ing procedures, and the types of data which aro 
used in making decisions. When a manager has 



these types of information » especially in pictorial 
form, he becomes aware of how his organization is 
operating. He can then determine if the decisions 
are being made at the appropriate level based on 
adequate data and if changes are needed. (See 
Figures 2-1 and 2-2) . 
4) Toward Goal Congruence 

Achieving, in this context, is not intended as 
being finite, rather, it serves to indicate a 
continuous process«-a striving for perfection that 
in all probability cannot be obtained but neverthe- 
less, is worth seeking. High degrees of achievement 
are possible, especially within a close-knit com- 
munity such as Valencia Community College, but the 
actual success will vary from one work-group to 
another. 

Goal congruence is a term used to describe a 
normally hypothetical situation in v/hich the 
organization's formal goals have been evaluated 
by the various formal and infozmal groups compri- 
sing the organization and have been adopted by 
these groups as the legitimate basis for their 
existence. Groups, formal or inforittal, cannot 
persist in time without a purpose for their con- 
tinuation. The purpose can be to impede organiza- 
tional progress I For this reason it is imperative 
that Valencia's goals be reduced to writing and 
comuiunicated to the staff as the first step 
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toward congruetiCQ. 

I;3«=ially, the Valencia staff and faculty would 
havfe considerable input to the goal identification 
process and the c|0£>l statomonts would bo phrasod in 
such a manner as to permit measuring the actual 
degree of achievement. Platitudes such as "improve 
educational opportunity" have their value but their 
contribution to evaluating the effectiveness of a 
technique, program function, or the Valencia 
Community College System as an entity is nil. 
Valencia has an excellent faculty and their skills, 
knowledge, and understanding should be reflected 
in the formal goal statements. Again, involvement 
is the key to identification and identification is 
the stepping-stone to congruence. 

Once the current level of perception is ascer- 
tained through application of the recommended 
Management, Administrative Profile, and the staff 
and faculty have been appraised of the adopted 
Valencia goals, it is imperative that management 
not regard these steps as constituting final 
action. Follow-up, in the form of periodic 
"perception assessments" oi the staff and faculty 
(considering Valencia's size, a 100% assessment 
would not be prohibitive) is mandatory. Manage- 
ment and/or administration must ensure that group 
(fomal or informal) "boundary maintenance" 
activities, environmental forces, or just plain 
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communication failures have not modified the formal 
goals at tho action- level, in short, is the percep- 
tion of operation-levul personnel comntensurate with 
the perception of management/administration? If 
not, appropriate corrective action is indicated. 

Following the dictates of the systems approach 
then, we proceed to identify the precise purpose (s) 
for the Valencia Community College. With these 
major intended consequences highlighted, we can 
focus on the sub-purposes (or more precisely — 
programs) that must bo .'luccessf ully executed if 
Valencia's purpose (s) (goals) is to be realized. 
An important concept has been indicated — purpose 
determines the programs that are necessary for 
accomplishment. Programs always follow purpose. 

The next topic discusses the program organiza- 
tion in terms of "hurdles" that must be identified 
and dealt with if reorganization is desired. 
Organizational Structure 

The traditional community college structure 
is well known and therefore no effort will be 
expended to describe its form. Suffice to say, 
the People, the Board of Trustees, President, 
Vicc-PresiUont, Deans, etc., constitute the formal 
organizational hierarchy. Any number of informal 
organizations exist concurrently with the formal 
structure. It is those informal structures that 
actually execute the day-to-day business of 
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management, control, and evaluation. 

"Power centers" are the hearbeat of these in- 
formal structures or, as some authors have called 
them, "overlays". A "power center" is simply the 
person to see if you want something done, in all 
probability that person (secretary, clerk, etc.) 
will not appear on the formal organizational chart. 
However, he has become a power center by managerial 
default (formal authority's failure, for whatever 
reason, to become involved in decisions or action 
of a particular type) or social influence on the 
formal authority to the extent that the informal 
power center renders yes or no decisions across a 
broad spectrum of organizational activities. I am 
certain the reader can recall examples of: "You'll 
have to see Jones about that--he has the blank 
forms", or "You had better clear that first with 
Smith--he has the president's ear on matters like 
that." These are power centers formal or informal. 
Power centers are than a fact of organizational 
life — Valencia not excluded. The action required of 
the Valencia management team is to identify those 
centers ciind then to analyze their contributions, 
pro and con, in terms of the departments purpose, 
which, of course, must be supportive of Valencia's. 
In short, practical application of the systems 
approach to ascertain what people arc actually 
doing for the purpose of comparison with what the 
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formal organization depicts them as doing. Tha 
Management, Administrative Profile System provides 
the instrumentation and guidelines for viewing 
Valencia Community College in terms of the program 
concept adopted by the Florida Programming Budget 
System. This program approach reveals the magni- 
tude of program impact on available resources, the 
individuals involved, and the cycle of events 
associated with these programs and subprograms. 
Analysis of these data will pinpoint pov;er centers, 
reveal the extent of program or subprogram overlap, 
number of organizational elements performing 
autonomously within the same program area and/or 
those work groups who cooperate on portions of a 
program area, and highlight voids in the process 
and/or content aspects of t-ho system. 

Change, as indicated in the Rationale, is a 
process tt at must be predicated on knowledge of all 
the parts and their interactions. Systems analysis 
is ideally suited to this task; however, its value 
as a management tool is directly proportional to 
management's interest and support. With programs, 
power centers, workloads, and activity cycles 
identified, the difficult part is at hand — a decision 
must be made to reorganize programatically or main- 
tain the current organization chart and accompanying 
job descriptions. 

Certain dostinct advantages accrue to the 
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institution willing to invest time, energy, and 
patience to surmount a certain amount of initial 
confusion and to tolerate some missed deadlines. 
Such managerial advantages of a program organized 
college include, but are not limited to, the 
following : 

Programs of the college (Instruction, student 
Services, etc.) remain constant even though 
funding sources may change; 

A programatically organized college minimizes 
duplication of work efforts and encourages 
"formal" lines of communication; 
The prusident and his management team are in 
a better position to set priorities because 
programs breed a program-oriented approach 
to planning and management, thereby increasing 
the overall capability of the college; and 
Each program area becomes an integral part of 
the college. Consequently, the college becomes 
one cohesive institution capable of focusing 
energy and resources on organizational 
purpose (s) . 

For a more detailed discussion of the program 
classification structure as advocated by the State 
ot' Florida see Appendix 1. 

The Management Administration Profile System as a 
Change Agent 

Change for the sake of change can, understand- 
ably, have a demoralizing impact on any institution- 



Valencia being no exception. Change as an exercise 
and change as an instrument to imporve the quality 
of institutional life are readily distinguishable. 
In the latter instance there is definite evidence 
of top management interest and support. The 
evidence normally takes the form of a well-developed 
plan with heavy emphasis on involving those indivi- 
duals who will be responsible for execution of the 
planning process. Involvement leads to commitment, 
commitment leads to identification, and identifica- 
tion leads to high-order achievement. 

As with education, change is evolutionary as 
opposed to a revolutionary process. There are five 
ingredients necessary for change: (1) desire; 
(2) knowledge; (3) energy; (4) a conducive environ- 
ment; and (5) implementation. Desire and energy 
must be supplied and sustained by the managei\^ient. 
Management must also have, or acquire, the necessary 
knowledge concerning the available methods and 
instrumentation so as to better predict the results 
in terms of their requirements. Environment and 
implementation are achieved through policy state- 
ments. 

The necessary knowledge for directing the 
change effort is the primary product of the recom- 
mended Management, Administrative Profile System. 
Without descriptive information addressing the 
"Where are we now?" kinds of questions, change 
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becomes merely another term for crisis management. 

In considering the Management, Administrative 
Profile System for possible implementation, manage- 
ment should be cognizant of at least three general 
problems: 

The assessment process is often feared by 
those interviewed because they tend to per- 
cieve it as a means to evaluate their 
performance in some area of individual 
accountability J 

The assessment process is seen as being 
executed by internal data gathering teams 
with particular prejudictiS — management's 
hatchet-man; and 

The criteria for assessment is rarely 
known in advance to the interviewee and, 
coupled with his threat-threshold, 
interviews consume more time than necessary. 
The above generic problems can be greatly mini- 
mized through well-planned staff and faculty 
orientation sessions and, if necessary, workshops 
for those desirous of additional training. 

To facilitate management's ability to deal with 
these very real concerns and to focus the Management, 
Administrative Profile System (MAPS) on those areas 
felt to be of central importance for such a system, 
decisions were made about the design considerations. 
These included the following: 



The MAPS should serve college top management; 
that is, the president, vice-presidents, and 
deans and they should be able to target MAPS 
applications by selecting from the options; 
It should be a system which can be applied to 
a college environment under internal dir^dction 
by college staff and/or faculty; 
Also, it should not be so complicated or 
require so many specialized skills that it 
forces management to be passive; 
It should focus on mat\agement policies and 
administrative procedures, not with the 
assessment of individuals, their performance, 
skills, and styles of management or adminis- 
tration; 

The data collection requirements of the MAPS 
should be modest and flexible to minimize 
interference in day-to-day college operations, 
to reduce the overall cost of use, and to allow 
its partial use on a test basis in a particular 
college; and 

The systems analysis procedures should present 
findings to an audience (specified by the 
management) . 

The MAPS, in its current configuration, deals 
with questions concerning the effectiveness of 
college programs. It deals with management's 
concern of work being accomplished, individuals 
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involved in work, organizational structure, financ- 
ing of work, and decision-making. It is structured 
to deal with these questions in a way which will be 
non-threatening and useful to management and it is 
based on concepts of modern program budgeting 
management. 

The current design, though of necessity based 
on many tradeoffs, does not severely restrict the 
use of the MAPS. Any such system requires assump- 
tions such as these, and ve have attempted to 
develop assumptions which are non-restrictive and 
pointed in the direction of current management 
change. 

It is important both for users of the MAPS 

and for those considering its use to be prepared 

to be flexible in the system's application and 

its terminology. College goals, unit objectives, 

activities, plans for allocating resources to 

activities, and methods for evaluating the effec- 

♦» 

tiveness of college programs exist in every 
functioning organization. However, lacking clear 
and constant managment direction, these procedures 
develop problems. 

Value judgments become implicit rather 
than explicit, estimates grow to be based 
entirely on individual experience rather 
thai; records; 

Management processes become personalized 



rather than standardized; 
Knowledge becomes power and is hoarded; 
Conununications suffer, cooperation becomes 
more difficult, personal kingdoms arise, 
decreasing top management's ability to 
direct the course of the college; and 
Stability becomes safety, and change is 
difficult to implement, morale suffers 
as priorities become confused and 
conflicting. 

In general, the management process comes to be 
perceived as mystical rather than rational. 

Current trends in management (and the MAPS) are 
toward systematizing management through the intro- 
duction of more data collection, control, and 
dissemination, and an increase in the formalized 
steps of management. A president will have his own 
beliefs about the extent to which he wishes to move 
his college in these directions. The MT^PS can 
assist him in monitoring the current state of his 
college, and as mentioned earlier, in progressing 
in these directions. 

Thus, the MAPS has been developed with the end 
view of making it a useful tool for a variety of 
college managements, though they m )y differ in 
their approaches to running a community college. 
We hope that it will be refined further and made 
more useful as time passes. It is our belief that 
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this system I or one like it, can only assist 
community colleges by helping them monitor, from 
tin^ie to time, changes in the state of their 
college's management. 

3. IMPLEMENTATION 

The previous section described the development of the 
MAPS and its concern with the management of community 
colleges. Because it is concerned with managements, the 
MAPS can be a powerful tool for analysis and change in a 
college. However, its concern with management gives it a 
particular kind of vulnerability; that is, without the 
support of management, the system cannot work effectively. 
If management is not involved in the analysis of their 
own procedures, it is unlikely that they will concur with 
changes in these procedures and support the implementation 
of them. The most influential manager is the president. 
If he understands and supports the Management, Administra- 
tive Profile System, its' chances of success are vastly 
increased. 

A president's support does not mean, of course, that 
he needs to be involved in all the details of the data 
gathering, analysis, and the consequent presentation of 
the results. His involvement in these activities, although 
useful, would often require more time than he has available. 
One of the president's primary decisions, therefore, (if 
he decides to support the use of MAPS in his college) is 
the selection of a delegate to head the MAPS effort for his 



college* The president's support and the appointment of an 
effective operating head for the MAPS are sine qua non of 
the MAPS's success in an agency. 

Once the president has made the appropriate and 
necessary decisions in these two areas, he should proceed 
to specify his choices for the six kinds of options listed 
below* 

A. Planning Considerations 
1) Objectives of the MAPS 

An important first step is the specification 
of the objectives of the system's use. This is 
important not only to guide the effort but for 
dissemination purposes. Knowledge of the objec- 
tives for the potential use of the findings can 
help guide the MAPS team and respondents throughout 
the effort. 

The rationale for implementation will be 
distinctive to each college using the MAPS. 
However, a sample of possible objectives may be of 
use to those who are in the process of formulating 
their own objectives. The following is a short 
list of possible objectives. 

A president (or other college management/ 
administrative personnel) may wish to use MAPS 
if: 

He is new to the college and wishes to seo 
an analysis of how the management processes 
occur in his college or a particular 
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institutional area; 

Ho * his management team wish a report on 
their , ;ocjruss toward a program planning 
system of management; 

He wishes to study ^ /-art of his agency or 
several program areas; 

He does not wish to move toward a program- 
planning style of management, but is 
interested in how his agency's management 
appears from that viewpoint; 
He feels that it is time for a review of 
management or administrative processes, and 
wishes to bring his managers together in order 
to. study findings about how the college 
operates; or if 

He is considering alternative management 
changes for his college, and wishes to make 
these decisions in the light of findings 
that the MAPS has to offer. 
Audience for the Findings of the MAPS ; 

The president, or his delegate, must make 
decisions about the audience for the findings of the 
MAPS. This audience, or group of users, will be 
involved both in the development of the MAPS 
findings and in management decisions based on these 
findings. Since the f^lAPS is a management oriented 
process, it is important for the president to 
involve his management team in receiving the findinq 



judging their accuracy, and making decisions about 
the consequent steps to be taken. 

The method employed to present the findings and 
the way in which participants are involved will 
play an important role in the resulting perceptions 
of these individuals. Therefore, most presidents 
will want to emphasize the participant role for 
their management teams. It is important that 
management caution those who are executing tho MA,PS 
effort to be constantly cognizent of tho fact that 
the findings are preliminary, and subject to dis- 
cussion and change if the audience feels that tWey 
are inappropriate. The timing of the involvement 
of the audience or participants is also important. 
Data gathering should be followed closely by 
preliminary presentation of findings. The presen- 
tation of findings should be done in a context 
which clearly indicates what kinds of decisions 
may result from the consideration of the findings. 
The president should lay out for his management 
team which areas for decision making he wishes 
them to consider when they receive MAPS findings. 
Selecting Application Areas for MAPS 

Determining what institutional units and 
programs should be covered by the MAPS is dependent 
upon the previously selected objectives of the 
president. A unit or program is "profiled" by 
intwrviewiny some of its administrators and 
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operational porsonnsl. Since coverage (interviewing 
and filling out interview forms) and analysis of the 
results require expenses to be incurred by the college, 
the decision mui^t be made as to hov; much time is 
available for the MAPS effort. This decision will 
necessarily have a high impact on the area to be 
covered. It should be not^d that since the MAPS is 
highly flexible and very inexpensive-- (two to three 
man-weeks of released time)— usagt^ of the system is 
possible. Among the decisions that the president 
has to make concerning his coverage are: 
He must decide which community college 
programs are to be coviared by the MAPS's 
application. These programs described in 
Appendix 1 are those cf Instruction, 
Community Service i Academic Support, 
Student Service, Institutional Support, 
and Independent Operations. 
The president may wish to consider which 
organizational portions (administration, 
data processing, maintenance, etc.) of 
the college require coverage by the MAPS. 
Although this decision is a difficult one, 
it may ultimately form the basis for 
determining the allocation of available 
resources. Because of tho problems of 
"linkages" between organisational portions 
of the college, hov.wer, this form of 



potential cost savings may not practical. 
Kather, a single policy, procedure or program 
of the college may best servo as a test appli- 
cation for the MAR. This is useful in training 
the MAPS personnel of a v'jollege anc'i in indicating 
to the president and his management team how the 
system works in detail. This is the recommended 
low-cost way of investigating the MAPS. 
The president should make the decision about 
the extent to which the MAPr> can be applied to 
the different administrative levels in a college's 
hierarchy. One of the main advantages of including 
a nuniber of levels (instructor to dean perhaps) 
in the application of MAPS is that the resulting 
"deep coverage" allows for the comparison of 
perceptions by individuals at these different 
levels within the college. This is useful and 
infom^ative to the president and his staff in 
relation to questions of morale, d..ssemination 
of college policy, and a view of actual college 
practice. The disadvantage ui "deep coverage" 
is its increased cost to the college in terms 
of time and manpower. 
Staffing the MAI'S Effort 

As previously outlined, one of the first 
decisions that the president nmct make upon his 
decision to proceed with the MAPS is his selection 
of an operating head for the f-lAPS effort. This 
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individual should bo someone the president trusts 
and an individual whose technical ability has been 
established. Since the subject matter of the MAPS 
is management, particularly the modern program 
planning aspects of management, the individual 
selected should desirably have background and 
experience in these areas. However, it is not 
necessary that all the MAPS staff have this type 
of background. In fact, application of the MAPS 
is a useful v.*aining device for those staff or 
faculty menbers that the president desires to 
become more knowledgeable about these conce^^ts. 
Estimates of the number of staff to be :'equired for 
the effort can be made on the basis of the length 
of total time allowed (fewer interviewers can inter- 
view a given number people if they have fidditional 
time) , the number of interviews to be conducted, aad 
the coverage the president wishes the Mi),?S to have. 
An idea the president should consider in making team 
selections is the drawing of the MAPS personnel 
from a variety of staff and faculty positions. This 
ecumenical staffing of the effort may avoid feelings 
of staff and iaculty favoritism, and may increase 
communication and understanding across these bound- 
aries. 
5) Nature of Findings 

The designers of the MAPS have developed f ^veral 
strategies for the presentation of the findings: 

o ' t, 
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A president may request only descriptive find- 
ings. These are findings which describe the 
college and its management and administrative 
practices as they exist, without attempting to 
place weights on these practices or the existence 
ol gaps which may be discovered. Because no 
inside (or even outside) assessments can point 
out all the details of complicated management 
practices, the president may well wish the MAPS 
team to specify only descriptive findings and 
allow the determination of recommendations to 
be made by management personnel who will review 
them . 

Alternatively, the president may wish to have 
the MAPS team not only develop descriptive 
findings, but to place value weights on these 
findings and go through exercises such as the 
development of recommendations and the comparison 
of current practices of modern planning, pro- 
gramming, and management systems. 
It is important to emphasize that, in determing 
the kinds of findings desired, the president should 
consider the process by which the findings will be 
presented and the actions which may be taken on 
them. This is essential so that the nature of the 
findings and the process of decision-making will 
be in harmony. 
6} Additional Data Gathering 
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Once the decision is made to proceed with the 
MAPS effort, a president may wish to employ the data- 
gathering team for additional work. Me may add 
questions to the instruments about relfited or wholly 
extraneous matters. This option of using the data- 
gathering effort as a vehicle for obtaining further 
information is not recommended (as discussed in 2) , 
of the following section B.), but it is a possibility 
and in special circumstances may be desirable. 

In conclusion, the success of the application 
of the MAPS effort depends entirely on the support 
of top management. With the understanding and 
encouragemont of the president, MPAS offers a 
variety of options to community college decision- 
makers: 

A clear determination of the objectives of the 
MAPS within the college not only guides and 
disseminates information, but helps to organize 
and direct the effort under a single responsible 
head ; 

It is important to designate the targets of and 
plans for using the MAPS findings so that 
management participants have an understanding 
of their roles as audience and/or participants; 
The president must decide what specific college 
policies, procedures, or programs are to be 
cove7:ed by the MAPS application and allocate the 
appropriate funds or personnel to support MAPS 
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use; 

The selection of the MAPS team should include 

■'»• 

an operating head who understand management 
and program planning, and a team (from a variety 
of institutional units) who will benefit from 
the MAPS application as a training device 
while facilitating communications v/ithin the 
college; 

The ultimate presentation of the MAPS findings 
may be descriptive and/or in the form of 
recommendations, but the process of presentation 
should be consistent with plans for actions 
sought as a result of the MAPS application; and 
The president may in some cases utilize the MAPS 
effort to carry out additional data-gathering 
efforts. 

Preparation of Participating Personnel 

It is essential to the success of the MAPS effort 
that it be explained to all of its potential users as 
clearly as possible so that they may fully understand 
its uses and its outputs. This includes not only the 
operating officer and the staff who will conduct che 
interviews and analysis (who will, of course, require 
extensive additional instruction) but also the 
respondents, whose cooperation is fundamental, and the 
audience (who in some cases are identical) who must 
approach the MAPS with expectations which are in line 
with the reality of the system's procedures and its 



types of findings. To this end, a basic introductiort 
to MAPS, such as portions of this report, should be 
available to all persons involved with the system. It 
will be the core of the training of interviewer/ 
analysts and the most straight-forward means of inform- 
ing those from whom the data will be gathered and those 
to whom the findings will be circulated. 

While these training and information objectives 
can be attained with the text of this report and the 
materials contained in its appendixes, it must be 
remembered that they are the product of six month's 
effort, the goal of which was the development of the 
information-gathering portions of the MAPS. The result 
is a workable system. It is hoped that ensuing efforts 
will devotfcj additional attention to dissemination and 
the training aspects of the MAPS to ensure the maximum 
convenience and benefit of its employment. 

VJhile development of dissemination materials was 
not within the scope of this initial project, the 
present report is intended to supply some guidance so 
that a college : ay make immediate application of the 
r-lAPS. 

In its ultimate, or ideal form, the dissemination 
and training materials should make use of workbooks, 
audio-visual techniques, and other efficient instruc- 
tion aids both to improve the depth ot familiarization 
and training and to enable this to be done in a shorter 
time and with less burden on the operating officer at 



the college using the system. Where appropriate in 
the following discussion, we will both describe the 
training procedure with the existing materials and 
parenthetically outline how this might be improved 
upon with a more comprehensive menu of materials. 

The president should exanUne the explanatory 
training materials to give him a full understanding of 
the size and the nature of the effort required, and 
to enable him to decide how useful the results will be 
to his college. He may wish to delegate jome of this 
study, but ultimately it is he who must decide whether 
he wishes the system to be used in his college. 

The president may also wish to make a few changes 
or additions to the scope or details of the instruments. 
While this is encouraged, it must be reme»rbored that the 
instrumentation is planned and has been field tested to 
bring it to that form which the designers feel will 
produce the most accurate results, the fewest entry 
errors, and the most reliable analysis. To the extent 
that either the wording of questions or the physical 
design of instruments is altei->d, the compatibility of 
the resultii with the rest of the system cannot be 
guaranteed. If specific information is desired which 
is not elicited by the original instruments, it is 
preferable to append additional questions rather than 
to alter the existing ones, ?i;ven in the case of such 
additions, the responsibility for devising anf>iysis 
techniques and results-presentation formats rests on 



the author of the new questions. 

The central element of all training materials for 
users and the principal motivation to respondents of 
the MAPS is an explanation of its purpose, its methods, 
and its results. Copies of appropriate parts of this 
report represent an immediately accessible means of 
accomplishing this. (A sound films trip presentation 
would be best because it is both more dramatic and 
more efficient for uses where groups are involved) . 
Whatever the medium, it is desirable that participants 
know they are seeing the same general description of 
the MAPS. 

In addition to introductory matter, this report in- 
cludes instructions to the staff person who is delegated 
responsibility for operating the system, procedures for 
training the personnel who will conduct the interviews 
and analysis, copyable masters of the instruments, plus 
the necessary instructions and formats for analyzing the 
raw data and preparing the outputs for presentation to 
whatever audience the president has selected. 
1) Training the MAPS Team: The Team Leader 

This person, porferably of middle to upper 
management level, has been delegated the task of 
organizing the personnel and resources necessary 
to carring-out the MAPS in the college. His 
responsibilities include arranging for interview 
staff; explaining the system to the proposed 
respondents; distributing and re-collecting the 



questionnaires; scheduling the interviews; over- 
seeing the data tabulation and analysis; directing 
the preparation of the findings for presentation; 
and most importantly, conducting the actual training 
of the interviewer/analysts. 

Since his role is of pivotal importance and 
present training materials arc of limited capability, 
he may wish to be assisted in his own training by 
some part of the MAPS development team (Valencia 
Community College) . The aim of the team leader's 
training is to make him totally familiar with the 
instruments and analysis techniques, and to enable 
him to anticipate and answer most of \;.he questions 
which might occur to interviewers in training. In 
the ultimate form of the system, he could also be 
coached in the actual administration of the 
interviewer-training materials. This might involve 
supplementing a comprehensive instruction manual 
with a visit by the operator to either a workshop 
for training such persons or an individual training 
session carried out by Valencia or its subcontrac- 
tors. At present, however, much depends on his 
diligence and his understanding of the content of 
this chapter. In either event, trouble-shooting 
and immediate assistance with specific problems will 
be available from Valencia Conununity College. 
Orientation of MAPS Target Groups 

It must be realized that in order for the college 



and administrative personnel (staff and faculty) # 
whose responses will be analyzed by the MAPS# to 
participate freely and to cooperate fully in the 
employment of the system, they too must understand 
its purposes nd what it will require of them. Any 
inquiry or assessment, regardless of its source or 
use, bears the danger of being perceived as threat- 
ening by those of whom it asks information. If a 
system such as MAPS is used to produce usable data, 
it must enlist the support of its respondents. To 
this end, it is suggested that an introductory 
presentation be made to an assembly of those who will 
will be asked to fill out questionnaires and submit 
to interviews, and that copies of appropriate 
chapters bo available for that presentation. The 
use of a "canned" films trip/tape presentation would 
have many advantages for the development of uniform 
presentations. The prime advantage would be to 
assure that everyone hears the same story and would 
additionally be available for references and 
Consortium-wide distribution. 

It is anticipated that most staff members will 
not be highly apprehensive about the use of the 
MAPS (as demonstrated by the pilot test) , and it is 
hoped that the initial concern will decrease dra- 
matically after a presentation concerning the use of 
the results; the descriptive nature of the results; 
and the lack of individual assessment in the system. 



This presentation can begin by describing the kind 
of outputs the MAPS will have, and by demonstrating 
that the purpose is not to find ou^ "what you'ro 
doing wrong or who is not doing his job", but 
rather, "what are the management and administrative 
procedures and what is the relationship between the 
reality of the management and administrative prac- 
tices in the college and the impression of what 
constitutes reality as perceived by management." 
And (if the president requests), the MAPS can point 
out changes which might improve the management or 
adminiFtration of the college. The college manage- 
ment must clearly perceive that the MAPS is not 
going to provide a panacea for all problems of 
management of the college. Furthermore, it should 
be realized that the findings are not individual 
but collective, and that the usefullness of the MAPS 
findings is, in large part, dependent on their 
management's own time and effort as conscientious 
sources of information. 

Support and cooperation for the MAPS might also 
be enhanced by a "cover letter" or memo from the 
president's office explaining the intent of the 
assessment and inviting participation, beginning 
with a meeting to view the presenta*-ion describing 
the MAPS. 

Training Personnel to Conduct Interviews 

While eventually it may bo concluded that the 



relative convenience of using "home college" people 
to conduct the interviews and analysis is out- 
weighed by the objectivity of outside personnel, it 
is probable that at least most of the early applica- 
tions of the system will be done in this manner. 
There is very little, if any, travel or lodging cost 
to be borne, and training, scheduling, and actual 
operation can be set up quickly and conducted 
entirely within the organizational fabric of the 
college planning to use the MAPS. Also, the idea 
of the system being used by the college for its 
own purposes is most clearly embodied in having the 
instruments administered by familiar faces, with 
attendant advantages to the establishment of rapport 
between interviewer and interviewee. Most improtant, 
a college which develops its own in-house capability 
for using MAPS will be able to bring it into action 
annually or test specific changes with a minimum of 
delay or outside arrangements. 

The principal disadvantage seems to be in assur- 
ing a high level of team leader and interviewer/ 
analyst training without elaborate and expensive 
training materials and outside support. In the 
ideal situation this challenge would be met by 
"flying squads" of trainers with the most advanced 
instructional materials who would arrive at each 
college within the Consortium and conduct not only 
the training but some of the explanation to possible 
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interviewees and general audience as well. They 
might also be available, either .a site or at some 
central office (Valencia Colleg : to advise on 
analysis and presentation of findings. In the 
absence of this kind of support, he college will 
have to rely on the resourcefulness of the dele- 
gated MAPS team leader and on the abilities of the 
staff selected for interviewer/analysts. Two 
other disadvantages derive out of the relationship 
of these "in-house" interviewers to the college 
and to the acquaintances they must interview. 
These interviewers are in a way trapped by their 
own knowledge of the college; they have difficulty 
asking "dumb" questions (which may be needed to 
assuvQ comparability of data across program lines) 
of friends who know that they (the interviewers) 
could answer the question themselves. Faced with 
this situation, they will be tempted either to 
skip the question or to enter their guess as to 
how the respondent would answer it. On other 
questions, they may be unable to resist arguing 
with the interviewee as to the accuracy of his 
perceptions. Training and careful overseeing by 
the team leader can greatly reduce the bias stem- 
ming from these causes, but it cannot eliminate 
one fundamental paradox: in many cases, the best 
persons to conduct the interviews and analysis may 
well be the persons who should be the respondents. 
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The best way out of this and the problems which might 
arise due to disagreements between int^srviewers and 
respondents of nearly equal rank would bo to use 
junior staff, wherever possible, as interviewer/ 
analysts. This would be a useful experience for the 
junior personnel and would give them a useful 
insight into the management of the college. 

The actual training of interviewer/analysts 
should probably be alloted throe full days, though 
this might be shortened if all trainees conscien- 
tiously read this report before the session begins. 
The team leader should make an introductory ex- 
planation of the MAPS, being sure to include the 
reasons it is being used by this particular college, 
and a description of the kind of findings which may 
be expected. Copies of all instruments should be 
distributed to all trainees. Each trainee should 
then fill out the four-part Staff and Faculty 
Perception Assessment (VCC Form IV) instrument for 
himself, after which a discussion of the questions 
and the variations in answers should help to bring 
misconceptions about definitions and organization 
to light. 

Next, the instructor should distribute blank 
copies of VCC Forms I, V, and VI to each trainee. 
Once this is done, one of the students should 
interview the instructor, while the others record 
the answers on the provided interview guides. If a 
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student has a question, he should make a mark in the 
margin of the guido rather than Interrupt the inter- 
view, which should also be conducted without asides 
from the instructor, unless the interviewer loses 
his way completoly, Tho aim here is to give an 
inuncdiate and accurate simulation of the interview 
situation and to surface problems and questions 
aboiit technique, recordings of answers, and keeping 
the interview moving. (The instructor might do well 
to occasionally wander in his answers so that tho 
trainee/interviewer roust bring him back to the 
subject; in any case the instructor must make an 
effort no*-, to let his knowledge of ensuing question;; 
or of the analysis process intrude into his per- 
formance of the role) . A discussion should follow 
the interview simulation and should concern itself 
especially with questions noted by the trainee (s) 
and with the instructor's (gently stated) comments 
on the interviewer's technique. 

Another simulation should follow in this 
instance which allows trainees to perform both 
as respondents and interviewers. This may best bo 
achieved if tho instructor will take trouble to 
write a fictitious role in advance and to prepare 
copies of a questionnaire filled ou*-. with answers 
appropriate to that role. If the class is small, 
one trainee should be selected to study and perform 
the role of interviewee; he studios his role while 



the others enter "his" questionnaire responses in 
their interview guides. If the training session is 
a large one, the trainees may pair off into 
interviewer-respondent teams, each then preparing 
for the intorviow as described. During the simu- 
lated interview, the instructor should observe 
closely and note mistakes, poor techniques, ways of 
asking questions which restrict answers, and other 
problems. The interviews should not be interrupted 
to discuss these, however, thi.^s should be dene when 
the simulation is ended so that all may benefit 
from the critique. Completeness .^f answers should 
be the goal here. 

At this time, the concept of the two-man 
interview team should be introduced and its advan- 
tages explained. These may be summarized as 
permitting the "asker" tc enga^v? the interviewee in 
relatively uninterrupted conv^jraation and to main- 
tain eye contact, while the "writer" concentrates 
on accurate and complete recording of the answers. 
Furthermore, the "writer" may jump forward or go 
back in the instrument if he detects an answer to 
another question within the respondent's discussion 
of the one at hand. There is loss likelihood of 
the "asker" losing his place (and his rapport with 
the interviewer) if ho docs not have to do this. 
Of course, the "writer" may have to indicate that a 
question has already boon answered when the dialogue 



arrives at that point; this is commensurato with 
the writer's duty of interrupting if the conversa- 
tion strays too far from either the instrument or 
the schedule. 

The interview guides and questionnaires thus 
obtained (VCC Forms I, IV, V, and VI) will be the 
raw maLurial for the introduction to analysis. 
Data analysis and consolidation forms (VCC Forms 
II and III and v;orksheets #1 and #2) should be 
passed out by the instructor and the trainees 
should, under his guidance, enter the responses of 
the intervujw onto the appropriate form or work- 
shout. Swui>ping of sheets to cross-check accuracy 
should produce discussions of difficulties 
encountered. Once the process of consolidating 
entries on the forms is understood, completed 
copies are distributed (containing data from a 
complete set of hypothetical interviews) and 
instruction in tabulation can proceed, based on the 
methods outlined in Section 4. 

The next subject is the preparatioi: of the 
analytical findings for presentation to whatever 
audience the president may have selected. An 
introductory outline o^ the means and the purpose 
of presentation i^ followed by disjtribution of 
blank presentation formats (design formats are 
contingent upon the particular situation) on which 
the findings are entered by tho entire trainee class 



The user designed format sheets should be ucable 
either for reproduction in a written report or as 
masters for the preparation of overhead projector 
slides. In either case^ it is essential that 
whatever hand-lettering is done be as neat and 
clear as possible. For the purposes of the train- 
ing session, only a verbal presentation should be 
prepared. One or more members of the training 
group should be selected to give the briefing to 
the remainder of the class and the instructor, who 
may wish to ask some sticky questions, as might the 
president at the time of the final briefing. The 
training session should end with a discussion of 
any remainiag problems, and tentative assignment 
of interview schedules. 
EXCCUTION 

A. Technical Discussion 

This cliapter will address the problem of "ideal 
instruniontation" by presenting three-levels of abstrac- 
tion that must be realistically assessed in order to 
separate symptoms from problems. 

Kcu'h level is preceeded by a general process model 
which idontific.'i the specific blank forms, alternativefi , 
and major action steps associated with a particular 
level of assessment. Referenced forms arc included as 
well as (juidelinos for their completion. 

At this juncture it might well serve our purposes 
to define "level" of assessment as employed in thi.'s 



monograph. The term rrifers to broad categories of 
information whi>S^55scribe particular segments of the 
college. When these categories are brought together 
through analysis they, form a complete management or 
administrative profile of the college, program, sub- 
program, or element. The term has no relationship to 
the institution's organizational hierarchy or to the 
degree of difficulty associated with implementation. 
In addition, design considerations dictated flexibility; 
hence, the developed levels of application afford the 
president alternatives. For instance, a problem 
dealing with costs would indicate a Level "A" 
Assessment, a suspected communication breakdown would 
indicate a Level "B", or consistent procedural errors 
might indicate Level "C". A problem of greater 
magnitude, such as collective bargaining, might 
indicate the preparation of a complete profile depict- 
ing work- loads, productivity levels, etc. The 
particular problem and the president's desires, then, 
dictate how much or all of the Management, Administra- 
tive Profile System is used at any one time. 

The primary intent of the Management, Administrative 
Profile System is to provide designated managers and 
administrators with timely, accurate information, in 
sufficient quantity to enable them to take appropriate 
action — and, as was indicated earlier, this action may 
take tho form of comparing postures with another 
institution of simply deciding "to take a closer look." 
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The Management, Administrative Profile System is not 
a panacea. Rather, it is a systematic process for high- 
lighting the strengths and weaknesses of institutions 
in a manner designed to minimize individual threat. It 
is a descriptive, as opposed to prescriptive, system. 

The manner in which MAPS is implemented is directly 
proportional to its value as a "finding out" tool. 
There can be no substitute for top management support' 
Figure 4-1 synthesizes Section 3 which described the 
implementation stage and depicts the results as a 
process model. Regardless of the "level" decided upon 
for actual impleruontation, it is highly recommended that 
the action steps indicated in Figure 4-1 be followed. 
1) The Level "A" Assessmc^-nt 

The pvrpose of this assessment is to reveal to 
management and/or adndnistration the degree to which 
individuals, departments, or the college as a wholo 
is involved in the program areas adopt'^d by the 
Florida State Department of Education. In addition, 
the using college will bo able to ascertain relative 
costs pursuant to the degree of participation. 

The scope of cost-coverage embraced by Level "A" 
entails much more than instructional costs, whicl. to 
a great degree are currently available, as it permits 
the highlighting of those cost factors associated 
with report preparation (ADP or rion-ADP) ; specific 
maintenance activities; ronnal and informal counsel- 
ing; committee actions; and Viriouij clerical activil i. 



The execution of a Level "A" Assessment enhances 
the college's ability to respond to questions, such 
as: "What does he do besides teach "X" number of 
classes?" "What does that report cost?" "How many 
people/hours are we devoting to that program/ 
subprogram/element?" "How much are wtj bpeiidiuy foi 
thu filing and retrieving of papers/documents/ 
reports?" and "What is our productivity index for 
course/department/major area/degree in comparison 
with others?" (These questions are intended to be 
indicative rather than inclusive). 

Figure 4-2 doscribui* the major action steps 
associated with a Level "A" Assessment and assumes 
the requirements fo Figure 4-1 have been mtjt. The 
indicated action steps will carry the reader through 
the data gathering and consolidation phases .appro- 
priate to Level "A". A detailed discussion of 
Figure 4-2 will not be attomptcd at this point. 
IlowQVor, the reader is urged to study the pioc«»f>B 
model and thorou^jhly fa;uiliari2e himsalf wiuh iho 
"big lecture" as this will greatly enhance his 
underL handing of the mecharii4!« associated with a 
particular instrument, 
a. Data Gatherintj Phase, 

The first instrumei>t encnyntcrofl on I i lur*' 
4-2 IS Valencia Community f'ol loqe (VCC) i-oj ;n I 
(temporary) . This fonn is the basic collectioi 
instrument of a LeV'jl "A" Ass<!ssment--t: . .ly 



form requiring the time of an interviewee. 

Figure 4-3 depicts VCC Form I in a somewhat 

reduced format, The actual form normally 

appears on 8*5 x 14 inch paper. 

Aft indicated by Figure 4-3, the form is 

divided into eight major columns of data. Each 

column will be discussed to th& degree felt 

necessary for explanation. 

Column One; Sub-program Are as; No entry 
is required by either the interviewer or 
interviewee in this column. The indicated 
sub-programs are those specified by Florida 'fj 
Program Budgeting Guidebook (a more detailed 
discussion is contained in Appendix 1) . 
sub-programs act as a guide to the inter- 
viewer and permit the structuring of a 
question, such as: "Do ^ a participate to 
any degree in the elGment;j or activities 
that comprise sub-program X?" The answer to 
this, or similar questions, must be in Uie 
affirmative or negative — no "sometimos" or 
"maybea" are permitted — and the ansvwer is 
recorded by placing an X in the appfopriatc 
sub-column of Column IVo (yei or no) . The 
intervie-^er will pose this type of question 
and tal;»» the appropriate recording actiO(\ 
for each sub-program listijd. 
Column 'Ivo; Participat ion; Explained ubov*. . 
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Column Three? End-Products Produced t This 
colunm is utilized only after a "yes" has 
been recorded in Column Two. No further 
action is required for "no" replies. Ques- 
tions must be framed by the interviewer that 
elicit responses from the interviewee that 
will permit a full, accurate, and unambigious 
description of the end-product produced. As 
an examples An instructor would not describe 
"knowledgeable students" as an end-product. 
Rather, he would identify all those courses 
that he teaches by: course number, section, 
abbreviated title, level (freshman or 
sophomore) , and whether or not the course is 
peculiar to one Major Area or coirmon to many. 
(This same attention to dotail is roquirod to 
describe reports, speci.a activities, ui 
services that would be « l.issif icd undv i. other 
sub-program areas, such a;j Computing i»ii^)port, 
General AdiiiiniAt uitivc rvicus, (Jtc.) 
Column Four i No ^ o f r od i vidua Is 5r:i v= U . In 
reality chis coiiinii; h.iS r slevunco lor <.niy 
the Instcuction pL-ocjrain. The othor pjociram 
areas would yeild lospon^^es sm^h as. tuo 
entire student body, all staft and faculty, 
etc. , and therefore would serve no practical 
benefit. Caution must l>e exercised by the 
intervievaer to ensure that he is aridying 
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class sizes in the same order as he has 
recorded class identifications. When the 
recording (columns One through Pour) has 
been completed, the interviewer should be 
able to read a class description from 
Column Three and then following an imaginary 
horizontal line, be ahlo to match the 
correct class size in Column Four. As an 
extra precaution, the interviewer may desire 
to road the descriptions and sizes back to 

1 interviewee for verification. 
(Depending upon the availability of class 
rolls, etc., to the interview team, prior to the 
actual interviewing of faculty members, consider- 
able time could be ;saved if the interviewers 
completed Column Three and Four prior to the 
actual interviews. In addition, they would 
n.jgate such responses as: "I gave the Duan that 
information last week" or "That information is 

already availabio from This comment 

applies equally well to Column Six) . 

column will be uaed to record the iijt'.n view* 
response:; to questions, such as: "IVhuL 
percent of your average w«)rk-week ii> di;voti.>t 
to — (an and-product previfiusly ideiititi d 
and recorded in Column Tljroe)--?" An entr', 
is required for each cnd-pioduct listed. 



The arrayed percentages muat be in the same 
sequence as the end-products so as to 
facilitate horizontal matching. In no 
instance can any interviewed individual's 
total percentages exceed 100 percent (summed 
across all sub-.-»rcgram areas) . 
Two points need to be resolved by the users 
of MAPS: (1) What constitutes the number of 
hours which comprise a work-week (some institu- 
tions use 35 hours and others use 41 hours) . 
The difference in hours creates a problem only 
when inLra-institutional comparisons of cost or 
productivity are attempted. For inter-institutional 
comparisons, no problems are foreseen. 
(2) How to treat faculty "overloads". 

Colu mn Six; Tot a l Salary Level (including 
fringe benefits) : Because the target of 
VCC Form I is one individual, furthor 
explanation of tho entry required in this 
column is felt to ho unnecessary, lluv^tivor, 
a romindsr is r resentci--if at all i)0 .: ibU 
this entry should be <:bt. lined from th' 
Business Off Let or Personnel Offict- [.nor 
to the a;tudl inturview. 

Column Seven; I ro-Uata Share Per r.ti- Product . 
This column i^ utilizcMi to record t;h«- 
relative costs of each end-product proviou i 
identified in Column Three. Tor < x»uti|.> : 
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An interviewee has identified six end- 
products that he produces, or assists in 
producing, and has estimated various 
percentages of time for each on an average 
work week. In addition, his base salary is 
$11,200 with $a00 in fringe benefits giving 
a total salary cost of $12,000 (Column Six). 
Assume, further, that of the six end-products 
identified, number four was estimated to 
consume 40 percent of the interviewee's 
average work week. Therefore, end-product 
number four's pro-rata share is $4000 per 
annum. (Calculations: Degree of Involvement, 
Column 5 times the Total Salary, Colunm 6 
equals the Pro-Rate Share, Column 7, or in 
thu prcaent example: .40 x 12,000 « 4.'»00. 
In no instance can Column Fivo exceed 100 
percent, nor can Column Stven exceed Column 
Six. 

Column liight,:^ Cost Factors : This columr. is 
primarily intended to record cost data 
associttod with the Inst luction , ConunuiMty 
Service, A;^adoruLc Supp',rt, and Studv-iit: 
Service rrrjgranu. Tlte column has bv r, .Uvict-. d 
into two p.irts: p^-t sl»i»lont rosts and per 
contact hour cnsits. Per student costs will 
be discusj;<.(l fjjst. Assume a particular 
faculty mimber • (M^-hoa :ux courses (sain sia 
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end-products referenced in seven above) and 
course number (end-product) four's pro rata 
share is $4,000. In the event that this 
faculty member taught six courses during 
the Fall anC six different courses in the 
Spring, then the pro rata share would be 
$2,400 and not $4,000. The calculations 
for per student cost: Pro-Rata Share Per 
End Product divided by Number of Individuals 
Served (Column 4) « Cost Per student. Per 
Contact Hour costs are divided in much the 
same manner, me only exception is that the 
number c ! individuals served is first 
multiplied by the semester hour factor (3 or 
6) which yields semester hours producud by 
a particular class (end-prouuct) . Exami^lo: 
25 students enrollud for throe semestcr 
hours would prepuce 75 contact hours. Assum- 
ing a pro-rata share of §2,400. The cost 
per contact hour Viould be $32.00 ($2,4oO 
divided by 75) . 
Cc solidatioii of Data 

As was indicated earlier, VCC Form I is th^ 
baiiic data g.ithering instrumi.iit for a Li.v. l "A" 
Ast esamcnt. Once the interviewers have conduct' \ 
all interview s according to their finalized 
schedule chey can begin the consolidation i^'jasc, 
as depicted by Fiqure 4-2. 
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The MAPS user has two options available to 
him for consolidation. The selection criteria 
being based on what questions management desires 
answers to. Option #1, which utilizes VCC Form 
II for consolidation purposes, focuses on major 
areas of instruction, such as: Political 
Science, Dental, Business, etc. The option is 
used when mangement desires to examine course 
load, number of qualified faculty, past/present 
demand, and relative costs. Option #2, (VCc 
Form III) permits an examination of the number 
of individuals involved in various programs, 
end-products produced, priorities, and relative 
cost factors. Option #2 consolidates data 
representing the entire college, a selected 
cross-section, or an individual, whereas. 
Option 1^1 consolidatiis for n rm major riroa . (If 
the MAPS usei dosirni to comiiare five luajoi: 
instructional areas, he would require five 
separate VCC Forn. Ii's). 
c. Val-.-ncia Comr unity College Form II 

This instiuiucnt serves to consolidate '.no 
dat. 1 gathered from individucil sourros (VC* I'ori. 
I) ind is used only when m.uiacioment and/»ir the 
adjt mistratic n i;; interwdtini in inter- cj. ji.tr. i 
instructional projr-.n romptH:i.;ons by ma j r r.:-.'* 
The primary source of all tntiies is VCC i\ 
I, howev^er, data prorossinq oi the colleyc 
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catalogue could be utilized to post or verify 
thc3 completeness of entries made to Column One. 
Column One , This column will contain a 
listing of all individual courses that com- 
prise a major area. (In some instances it 
may be necessary to use more than one VCC 
Porm II in order to record all required 
information) . One note of caution: if 
core-curriculum courses are included for 
one major area they must be included in 
the other comparative major areas. (See 
Fiqutv. 4-4) . 

Co lumn Two . This column identifies the year 
in which a particular course is normally 
taught--f irst cr second. In addition, 
should a comparison bo required for all 
first ye.ir couiiiwa agttinst all tiecoud ycjar 
courses, or first jiemester to secoiui 
semester, this column provides the cl. RMif 
cation k>y. If it is anticipated that iihi;; 
latter cDmpariiion may bo of value, it 
sufjgostei that tUic cf.lamn emi^it.y a iwo- 
digit co'ie. The tirst (or ttuihs pobiiion) 
would indicate the ytai. and the second 
(units position) wouhi indicatt- li,.- ^nuor.tor 
For exami>lf}: 2 3 v/^ulrl descriho a <'Ourse 
which is primarily tau )ht durinq t hi» .-.ecnnd 
year, Fall Semester. 



Column Three , The data contained in Column 
Three, VCC Tonn I (End-Products Produced) is 
matched against the course information des- 
cribed in Column One, VCC Form II, and 
whenever a mat 'h occurs a count of one will 
be tallyed on "scratch paper". Once all 
VCC Form I's have been scanned for appropriate 
matches (e.g., PSV 101), and the informal 
tallying has been completed, this total will 
be posted to Column Three on a hori2ontal 
line from the course identification. The 
cumulative result of consolidating action to 
this point has been to describe a group of 
courses by course and section numbers, 
abbreviated title, credit hour, value year 
and semester in which taught, and the number 
of faculty/staff members that currently 
teach this course. Once all actions have 
been taken to match, tally, and post ioi 
PSY 101, all remaining courses PSY 102, etc., 
would require the same troa\".ment. 11; i:Uorc 
weri^ 16 courses comprising a major 
then Ifi iterations of this process would bt> 
required 

Column Four , Basically the same prort s j .us 
described above except that a tally ih. ivMna 
developed according to data contained in 
Column 5, VCC Form I (Degree of Involvement) . 



Since an average is required for posting, 
this necessitates one additional arithmetic 
steps divide the sum of all tallies by the 
number of occurances comprx .ing that sum. 
Column Five . Again, the same requirements 
as described for Column Three, except the 
tally is developed for the number of students 
currently enrolled in a particular course. 
Since a "total" is requested, no division 
is necessary. 

Colum n Six. Data for this column should be 
available from data processing, Office of 
Institutional Analysis, or the Registrar. 
It is not available from VCC Form I. In 
addition, a blank spacu has been purposely 
loft for Form II users to indicate the 
number ol: years or semesters that the data 
in this column represents. This space has 
been provided in the column heading; 
previous years/somestors . 
Column Soven . Data for this column should 
oo available from the 01 f ice of institutional 
Analysis. Again, space has been provided in 
the column heading for indication of tnc 
projection period; years or semesters and 
the appropriate number. 

Colu mn Eight . Form II users must tally the 
data contained in Tolumn Seven, VCC Form I 



(Pro-Rata Share Per End-Product) using the 
same process as described for Columns Three, 
Four, and rive (VCC Form II). Again, an 
average is desired so the division step 
described for Column Pour is also required. 
Cumulatively, then, to this point one 
horizontal line of data will reveal: 

Course and section number, abbreviated 
title, and credit hour value by major area; 

Year and semester in which the course 
is taught and the number of faculty/staff 
involved; 

The average amount of time being devoted 
to this course by the above faculty/staf f 
members ; 

Current Course loadings; 

rreviouii anJ projected course demands; 

and 

Tho iiverage salary of these staf f/faculi : 
mcmhcts currontly teachinij a particular 
cuur .io . 

££L^ ^''}fL iiL'^'i' 'J'fii- is n ihroc-part column 
wnich di.;i lays dil fere at rost factois ..:..socia 
ced witli tho conduc t nt .1 particul.ir co.iis' ; 
Per Stud-iit; \\ l i.,)nta» i iiour; and utN. r 
Indirect C'o^.^:^ V^Lon ali rnursos co.ii fining 
i.> ai>ocific nu»j(.r area; tv,»e of course (iab. 
lecture, etc.); year of instruction; oi 



degree (AS, AA) are arranged on Form II, 
management can compare total cost factors. 
Per Student . Divide Column Eight by 
Column Five and this will equal the 
relative cost per student enrolled in 
a particular course. 

Per Contact Hour . Multiply the credit 
hour value (from Column One, by course) 
times Column Five, the product being 
credit (contact) hours produced. Next, 
divide Column Eight by contact hours 
and post the result. 
Other Indirect Costa . These include 
utilities, administrative overht space, 
etc., but are exclusive of employoft fringe 
benefits which have previously boon 
accounted for — cvory activity, couide, or 
program contributes to those kiads uf 
costE and thoruforo, i-.hould bear thoir 
fair- share of the burden. In theory, l;liis 
concept is adnirabio. Howevor, practical 
appl J cation ■>t the theory appocu s ex- 
tremely sparse. This column is provided, 
then, for th. )Sr rim- cnllogiis havjng such 
data and fox tim.s*. » i.-sict' r i n<j a i.ioV(» jn 
that di rort ii-u. 

Because of Liie i to rat ion process nc^cessary 
to complege the sconnii;q, matching, tallying 
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and posting steps, it is highly reconunonded 
that Form II be completed one (imaginary) 
horizontal line at a time. That is, com- 
pleting Columns Two, Three, Four, Five, Six, 
Seven, Eight, and Nine for one course prior 
to moving to another. 
Valencia Community College Form ill 

This instrument is used tor purposes of 
consolidating roi*m I data when management or 
administration has elected Option #2. In 
essence, the Form serves two major uses: (See 
Figure 4-5) . 

As an interim vehicle for consolidating 
form I data that cuts across multiple programs. 
The interview process may reveal certain 
individuals that devote a percentage of their 
time to four or more program areas. In these 
instancros it might be highly advantageous to 
perform an interim consolidation; and 

As a final consolidation vehicle for 
captured Form I data. The form is divided into 
3c?ven major column:-; o*" infornntion, Tho con- 
solidation [)rocesF5 is as fallows: 

Column One. Nn entry iu rtHiuircd in (his 
column. Tho I'roqram avf is ar»' th<Di;'- ..dopt- '] 
by the State of Florida. It is reoom.;.. udr <; 
that thf users of this I'orm consol i ilat.« by 
pruqr ins, ratht r tlian hy ^oliamns. lot 



example: consolidate all Torin I's according 
to Progriun 1.0; completing Columns Two, 
Three, Tour, Five, Six, and Seven. Proceed, 
then, to Program 3.0 and repeat this action. 
Column Two . There are three sub-programs 
that comprise the Instruction Program (1.0); 
four for Community Service; seven for Academic 
Support; five for Student Servictat seven for 
Institutional Support; and two for Independent 
Operations. The source of data for posting 
these sub-programs is VCC Form I, As 
indicated. Form III serves to consolidate the 
collected sub-program data into six major 
program areas. In order to consolidate the 
1.2 sub-program for instance, the user mus*t 
scan all Form I's looking for a "yes" indica- 
tion in Column Two. When a "yes" response 
is found, the user adds all entries in Column 
Five (vex Form I) and enters this sum on 
scratch paper aa the first entry of a tally. 
All completed Form I's aio scanned and 
tallied in this manner. When the t^ilJy is 
completed, it is summed and then divided by 
the niirahor of occurrences in the tally in 
ord'sr to determine the avtrragc time huiug 
devoted to a spficific sub-program by Li»o 
intorviowed individuals. The calculdtca 
averaqe is then entered on Form III, 
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Column Two, on the line provided for the 
particular sub-program. 
All sub-programs are processed in the same 
manner. An entry is required for every 
«ub-program line, even though that entry may 
be "NONE". 

Column Three . Same process as above except 

that the tally total is posted -no 

division is necessary. (Source: Column 
Three, Torm I) . 

Column Four . Same conunent as above. (Source 
Column Four, Pom I). 

Column Five . This column has four-parts, 
A, B, C,>and D. A space has been provided 
for MAPS's user.'5 to insert student, contact 
hour, etc., in whe column heading of parts 
A and B. Aqain, the same process of scan, 
tally, and post according to sub-proyraiu i.s 
required for comploting Part A. B becomes 
the sum of Part A. Howovor, because there 
are basically two different target grour>s 
for Form I data qatherincj--staf f and 
f aculty--thcre arc different column sources 
on Form 3. Three examples should suffice: 
(1) Faculty and staff. Depending upon 
management's recjuircments , MAPS's user* may 
enter "per student", "per contact hour", or 
"[jor end-products" in the spefce provided. 
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Assume that this example, faculty and staff, 
requires "per end-product" comparisons, the 
source becomes Column Seven, Form I, in all 
probability this should be the moat common 
source. (It would serve little purpose to 
compare student hour costs with the costs of 
some administrative action) . The intent of 
Form III is to permit management and 
administrative evaluation as to the costs of 
one program in relation to another. The 
common link between staff and faculty, then, 
is end-products produced: courses, reports, 
services, etc.; (2) Faculty. Three options 
present themselves, per end-product, per 
student, and per contact hour. Assume 
managemont has diroctihi per student co.it« bo 
consolidatod — the source for scanning, iially- 
incj, and postinq action bocomos Columi; Eight 
(A) Form T; and (3) Staff. Only ono courfio 
can be employed in this caiio — Column Sovon, 
Form I. 

Part C rcquiros th(' r^APS' usor to a.sc rtain 
from the Businor^s office, if available, thor.<- 
indirect costs (utilities, ypaco, etc., lor.y, 
fringe benefits) that arc- .'hargeablt to 
sub-programs. ^lujiuning, then, by sub-prograni 
the total for \A\c program should he entered 
in this colurin. 

I 
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Pert D is the sum of I'arts B and C. 
Column Six * The dul»-program, within each 
program area, that has the largest average 
percent of time devoted to its 3nd-products 
becomes the sub-program priority. (Source: 
Column Two, Form III). 
Column Seven . Self-explanatory. 
2) The Level "B" Assessment 

The instrumentation for ^xejuting this assessment 
procedure has been clesigned to reveal the degree to 
which management, administration, faculty, and staff 
are in agreement. The focus is on the manner in 
which the institution determines the work that should 
be done, the adequacy of the organization pattern to 
accomplish the work, the adequ«icy and processes for 
financing the work, and what decisions are made by 
whom to complete the v/ork. 

As indicated by Fitjurtjs 4-1 and 4-6, VCC Fonu IV 
should be distributed to the tarqotod individuals 
immediately after they havo been exposed to thu 
recommended orientation session. The Form (se^- 
rigurc 4-7) is folt to bo so 1 f-v-xplanatory , howevci , 
the orientation session provides .tn excellent vehicU 
for clarification and most import .intly, ensi.r**;^ th. 
target group that the assossm'^nt process is non- 
threatening to them as individuals. 

Two methods present themselves for collecting 
this data: the individual identifies hims«'lf by 
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affixing his name, or the data is collected anony- 
mously. If the latter method is selected, some 
type of control code will be necessary to ensure a 
100% return. 

In addition, a cover letter should be attached 
to each distributed Form IV that explains the 
institutions purpose for collecting this data, how 
the data will be used, and to whom and when the 
form should be turned^ xn. Also, a key should be 
developed and explained in the cover better that 
will permit analysis by authority /experienced 
levels. A suggested two-position key for all 
faculty members might be as follows: F (denoting 
faculty) followed by 1, 2, 3, or 4 (denoting 
faculty rank). Thus, a professor would be coded 
as: Fl. Staff members could likewise be 
identified by a two-por.ition key: A (for adminis- 
tration) followed by a numerical scheme that placed 
the individual at a particular orcfanizationul 
hierarchy. For example, 0 might indicate the 
president; 1 indicatimj vice-presidents and 
assistants to t.he prnsidvnt; 2 ir.dicating dc-anB, 
and on down the formal organizat.ion»il chart. 

There are two diffcjrent cati-Mj<^rios of dtit.., and 
for each a different type of work shiM-t. h.is Lc« ii 
developed. Fiqure 4-6 identifies these as: Clostid- 
end questions, and Opcri-end tjuostion.s. Tho 
foll'^wing subsections dosrribf tr.r stt'i'S nf-cc;. o.iry 
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for recording each kind of data. 

a. Worksheet #1 Closed-end Questions 

Closed-end questions are those which have 
multiple choice answers. This type of answer 
is tha easiest to record because it consists of 
a finite number of possibilities and therefore 
requires little, if any, interpretation. The 
ansv;ers are to be recorded on Worksheet §1. 
(See example in Figure 4-8) . 

Step One . The returned questionnaires 
should be sorted according to administrative 
or faculty levels so that each level is 
grouped separately. For example: All Fl*s 
in one stack, all A2*s in another, etc. 
Step Tvjo , Form a single stack of the 
questionnaires in ascending order accoxding 
to faculty or administrative levels, bucU 
as; AO on top, followod by Al second, and 
so on down to the lowest lov»rl. 
St"[» Thjrevj. C'tmpl»'ir-e the top of V^orkt.l.iJt: t 
ontiies roquirt;rl arc r.olf -expl^inatory . 
Stor)_ Ji'our . D.i':a frosn rc':>; on<icnt ' i.i F«,n 

IV will nov/ bv "nternri ono at a time. If 
necessary un inforii.al tally sheet may uc 
em'-loyod that jn.T.i.ita tlu.' tdllyinq of nifltn t 
ch< ice bk-l.,:> t I- fis by the respondent's 
np{/ro[)r luio tt>alt / •■r adini r. i st.rat ivc lov< '. 
l.3cYi of tf\v f.<i't.s. (A, B, C, uii'l I') crji-i'i I = 
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Form IV will be cnterod on user prepared 

worksheets (fallowing the suggested format 

described in Figure 4-8 ) . 

If for any reason a rc^spondent has X^ft a 
question unanswered, enter the total unanswered, 
in the column provided. If a respondent has 
inadvertantly given more than one answer, do 
not count his response for that particular ques- 
tion. However, in the event he answered twice 
but has included an explanation, try to determine 
a best answer and include it on the worksheet. 
When a respondent answers a questinn with "other" 
this tyi>@ of answer will be tallied and the sum 
posted to Worksheet #1. In addition » all "other" 
answers will be treated as open-end questions 
and will require additional posting to Worksheet 
#2. 

§^.^_£'iy2* Once the user has coniplett-il tho 
top section (yvncral information) of Workshr--t 
#1 and ontered the dosicjnated coding in 
Column Onn {su(Th as: Fl, F2, F3, and F4 
identify the lowb) the matrix format is 
complc-tc. The 'olumns ar*. keyed to ihi; 
possible st'lectinns as.soriatoil with oach 
que:5t.'.ori , wlieic irf t lie row.s are keyed to thi 
category and level of the individual inuKinq 
a pairticu lar eh -i c . . 

St(;^» j^_i_x . Flnt* r tr.e n imher of in(lividua?K 
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selecting response a« b, c, etc. MAPS's 
users are cautioned to ensure that each 
level of respondent is maintained 
separately— great distortion would be pre- 
sented if level PI and F4 responses were 
combined. After the actual number has been 
posted to the appropriate intersection of 
row and column* divide this number by the 
total number of respondents* convert to a 
percentage and post to the appropriate 
column. Thus# each column will reflect the 
actual number of individuals selecting a 
particul'ir response and the indication as 
to percentage of the total respondents 
that this number represents. The "total" 
row is self-explanatory. 
Worksh e et #2 Clos nd' F.nd Questions 

This section describes procedures for 
tabulating the data rjonerated by open-end 
questions, i.e., quofitions which are not multiijl 
choice and honco do not have a finite number of 
possible answers. An oxami^le of an open-end 
question would be, "What do you considov to be 
your primary job?". This queation could be 
answered in an infjnito number of ways dtip^}ndii,i| 
solqly upon the inftividual. Therefore it is 
necessary to provide a flexal'Ic means of 
recording this typ«j of data, Fiqure A-) 
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dopicts a sample format for the guiding or user 
prepared worksheets. The first step in using 
the Worksheet #2 is to complete the top section. 
As will be noted in Figure 4-9, the Worksheet is 
divided into si:{ columns. 

Column One . Enter A, C, or D, depending 
upon which part of Form IV is being posted. 
Column Tv/o . Question number is self- 
explanatory. 

Column Three . Enter the response that the 
individual completing Form IV has recorded. 
Rank order pertains to the number of times 
a particular response was indicated by those 
completing Form IV. The language need not 
be identical— only the meaning. 
Co I liinn F our . The number of times a parti- 
cular response was given. 

Colamn FiVQ. Self-explanatory (column four 
divided by number of respondents) , 
Column f>ix. Civl*.; indicating acadtjmic rank 
or adininislrdtivo position. It is 
roconuiumded that when a larrje number of 
Form IV's ari; involved that the users rc'coiu 
according to level (as with Worksheet #1). 
Wlien a small number of Form IV's are used 
this column becomes optional. 
3) The Level "C" Assesfjmeiit 

'I'ho instrumentation associ ited with Level "C" 
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has boon dosigncd to guide the data gathering efforts 
of MAPS's users and enhance the application of 
systems analysis. Figure 4-10 presents a generalized 
process model for utilizing rorms V and VI* 

The forms are employed to guide the interview 
process and serve as the vehicles for capturing the 
interviewee's answers to the indicated questions (Dftt.. 
Items 1 through 14) . The forms are intended to be 
applied to the various sub-systems (one at a time) 
that comprise the coll«;ge, such as: budgeting # 
admissions, registration, purchasing, travel, etc. 
The end-result of this application will be a 
graphical presentation of the actual, detaia.ed manner 
in which a particular sub-system is operating. The 
forms, people, time-frames and actions can Je dis- 
played in a manner conducive to analysis. 

Forms V and VI serve as the source documents for 
translating the answers to interviow questions from 
a written t'ormat to one utiliz-ing the symbols of 
5;ystems analysis. Figure 4''11 reflects the recom- 
mended symbols. 

a. Valencia Convnunity College, Form V 

This form guides the inquiry and recordinq 
efforts for seven basic questions. However, 
before it can be used management must previouul 
identify which sub system is to be mvestiijatfi 
The answers to the indicated questions arc 
meaningful only in the context of a particular 
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sub-system, such as budgeting. Piguro 4-12 
depicts Form V in a slightly reduced manner aa 
its normal size is 8>s x 14 inches. The ques- 
tions (Data Items 1-7) are self-explanatory. 
Valencia Community College, Torm VI 

Figure 4-13 depicts Form VI (and as was 
indicated tor Form V) in a reduced manner. 
Again, the target for Fonn VI is one pre- 
identified sub-system. Seven questions are 
posed (Data Items 8-14) which are considered 
to be self-explanatory. 
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1. V;hat 



BEST COPY Al/AIUBIi 

ao you con:M(-nK to b^:. your primary job? 
(IC there a secondary, pleaac; list it) 




^'^T^^^.^/rt ^-^^ you Gupportincf? 

t...now a P-ior pri.nary, S-for stconclary) 



a. 
d. 



student 
coTununity 



b. 
c. 



__faculty » 
staff 



What do you consider as the rr.ajor needs for thr. in^,'^-,^ ^ 
primary and/or secondary cjroups? ^b^ifny , ^^^^^^^^^ 
courses,, reports, etc.) vijixca^xy , i.e. 



(group) 



(needs) 



How a detcnaination of needs for each target group made? 

^' ^^^"^''^^ investigations b. inforiual investigations 

rcconirr.endation:. d. ^advisory coramitte« 

^- fish-bowl lottery 

^i- objorvation and judcjraonL 

waxch will vuet tl..c> n^^ods idi;rtifiociV • 

devolc-p v;oik p.an.; jn.;Ko rc^cor.nendafcion:; 

c« dt-vel;jp dir.!ct: ivos d. no2;-i 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

V.hat ai.-t-.ionr. ar.- you now Inking on plan:; v/hich will 
allcjv/ you to L\utit thoiK-5 noeda? 

(neecU;) 



(actions) 
(nnecki) 



(action^) 
(needs); 



(actions) 



What IS the primary method by v/hich you communicate 
these actions to peer, coordinating, supervisorv. 
or management personnel? 



formal v;ork plans b. 



memos 



^' staff nestings d. word~of -mouth 

e» ^directives f. ^none 

V/hat administrative controls do you uso to determine 
the status of the actions taken on these; needs? 

^» progress reports b. i?.cmos 

^P^cial reports d. staff meetings 

c. telephone calls f. none 

V/hen cc.T.pleted, v/hat ru Lhad do you use to evaluate 
the effectiveness of t ho actions Laken? 

^- survey b. questionnaire 

^critique d. s:jefjial report 

e. scuT.inars f , none 

V/hat i.u;t:li...cl do you asu to share .iconcj others the "lessons 
learned" from the evaluation of the performances? 

^* staff meeting b. ia :;r»rvi(re training 

c. ^orientations d. fi- j t 

c. ine.T.os f , n >a 



Part A (Cont Ini'.ci': ion) 
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. g^j^ AVAILABLE 

^* hi ^^nsiclorat:.ion oH your primary job an.l thn work to 
b.-; eor.e do you consider that you now have the 
as5.ujned poriioniiol to do the work rccjuircd? 

appropriate b. lc:-;n than appropriate 

^' _mor2 than appropriate 

^' ^5^^' th- work/noed^ for which you are 

inenrto'be?' ^^^"^"^ organisational ^lace- 

«. compatible jly.nrunctional 

^* t^^/^l'"' '''''f? functions attributed to higher education 
which oneU do you feel most aptly ..erve as labels ' 
for do^cribxng your job? (sec fcaxonomy of terns 
for clarification of functions) 

^' instruction b. ^orcjanizad rei;earch 

^' public servic.3 d. acade,-iic support 

-^^tudent service f._ institution.M support 

9\ ^indepandenh opvfraiions 

4. In view 0.- your dciily tarks, do you con£;ider your job 
de;icri.pH.ion aral/or i^p-cit ic..lUH^ to be-: 

a. adequate b. rcquiros r...view c. requires chanc;. 

Do you consider your ixivolver...nt in th-'. identification 

tl^:^ ^0^%:..;"" '''' .-ton t^ii^^u., 

^' .adocruat- b.^ ^desire i;;ovo i r.volvonont 

c 1 as 3 i nvc) Ivcr.u'M t 



5. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

6. y.y^ luncl ioa hv.r.l whoro: (circle thu b.^.;!: anmver) 

rm'^VT..-'^'^'' ^ioalr, and general objoct.ivo., but you 
mint way.-; and noar.^i to i:^pU:,.,nt thLe. ^ 

b. Vou are a pari: of a largor co:r^;Ait cco. which mu^jt 

and th..n help m developin.j way:; and raoans of 

^* w°at't;'1h:! ^^ei:^ -^-^^^ organisational placerr>ent, 

f-;^^ ^'^ thd strongest liource of influu;.:.. that you 
£eel--aUo th« w.^akest? (S-strong, W-WLak) 

^-"^ 9^°"P i^- ^Profoa^icnal organizations 

^Collogt! policie:^ d. ^Co.Tmunity cl ^Students 

^College groups 

8. Also, what do you con^idtir the \;»wihont of the foUowina 
in th. satisfaction of your rec.,ai.od ncvdu^ (i c? ^ 

^- — ._f^o:;-T.unicaLioi;3 b. ncodr, ar.L-..*nsMant 

planning cl. policy development 

c« program evaluat ion f . l»u:l:;'.>ti n.r 

9. In ordor to solve your problr;:;^ ,..nd ret ".vLioiV 
do you g-n£'rally •iin i it r;:or.: ci : ..-ct. iv- to; 

follow tl;j c.'iaii. c»: c()r.:'.ar.I 

yo'ii- iiu.tu-riiute hoiii:, a- 1 go hi.'hcrr 

dirocMy i.o u:.* in..n, in your opiaicn, with the 

an^w-r, v.'iic-:cv r hj ir.ay b^: ' 

consult wlLh youi- po^'r grou,. firr.i. 

c» it alone-; anrl hop'> for thi) bc.'*t 

Tart }\ (Con ti;-.;iatio.-i) 
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BEST m mmii 

r.0 input b. slightly involved c. develop 

starring level data for my work unit d. develop 

cupital expenditure data for niy eleraont 

e._^dcvelop other input data f . finalizing actions 

that will permit the meeLng ol needJ?^ ^^'^^^^^ 
^•.-_adequate b. less than adequate 

i:nritL\'f't"o ""'^"'^^^ - — ^t^y -ployed, 

^- ^^^^ competition for scarce resources 

b. __is basically fair; however requires modification 

c. _is unfair 

4- Are you generally aware of "budcjotary priorities" 

^\ ^bafore the bud^^et ia prt.:)f;red 

^- yo"- inrut has becMi 4iuh:n it f od 



c. 



_aftor the budjat has been approved 



5. 



d ..^ never in furm^'d 

-._faciliti..s I. c:. ..^.^rt r.ateri.l. 



w:-: ro.-n r.', p,.rt c 
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BEST COFY AVAILABLE 

K!i:;L r.ictois (umua clumqeo in vcur i«,rl- ■ , ^ 

free, one Cu.du,., cycle to ai.ot:h:..v? ' "'^'"'^ ""^'ct 

a. internal politics b. ^coUccjo prioritier. 

o. ntato Icgislnturu d. of organisational 

clcmunts 

^- «ubjtantivG justifications 

"°' Ousinass Office's responsibility 

^l^tiOl^Lr"''^^' ^^"'^"y "^^'^"'J to work 

c. y os 

'^^tT!^?^'^''^f ? "^^^'2 '^"^ needs-related work 

^- "° relationship b. slight impact 

detennining factors 
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BEST COPY AV/llLABlE 



no the- dociiilonr. that you ciro caUcd unon i-n nnv. • 
rirtMLiiy on: a ca upon to nnke .anipi!.jt 



/»tuclant 
_f acuity 



b. 
ti. 



^ccmmunity 



Will you identify the major tyoe of dt'ci-innr. +.t 4. 
are ca.llod uron to mako within,' thrabovc^^c-^cgor^ 




a- less than 10^ 

^- ^g^reater than 10^. but less than 25^^ 

^greater than 25'h but les3 than SO^j 

grcacer than 50% 



d. 



^ccWon'?^'^'^^'^" or data utilised by you .in the abov^ 
ccci^ion (u; t . ir.jidvri cd to ha 



a. 



adocruat':.' b, t^nn .* ^. . 

"adc.'CjUcitG 

Froa what r,ourco or courco^ do you draw unna fo^ th.- 
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6. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



y^u roquirc froin the above 
^^tatinticnl (Historical) b 

cuti.^ i 1 , statistical (curi 

(please specify) 



c. 



descriptive 



V/hat frequency of i^r»ma«^ • . ^ 
£?r this inforaation" " ^^"^^"^ "P°" 

your sources 

^^'sekly b.. ^^onthly c • 

• ^ ^' -somi-annual 

v^pproxunawQ tames per year ) 

Would you c«tGcrori2€» th« • . ' ' 

^^^Uncj as aiding "^-ajorxty of your decision- 



.^udc/et process 

— ^"'^^"^^^ayement pcoc/ram <]. 
■ policy mcikiny program f 



c 



evaluation program 



planning program 
.adninistrative program 
.assessment program 



In your opinion do vou hn« *-v, 

impTcmont ar.d cKorlTf, tho%^^-' r^c^ccsary authority to 
^uporordinato arv -o:/..!? ^-^^^^'^•^^'^•^ y<>u in.kc. without 

^._^c..(ioa.) c._m.Jority (75.) 

^» a general rulo(50.) e._..,,i, ^,3.,, ' 
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